



































NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE ARMED INVIOLABILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE necessity that exists for placing this prosperous and commercial 
country in a better condition of defence than heretofore—a condition of 
unattackable security, as Lord Ellenborough expresses it, or of armed 
inviolability, as we would prefer to say—is admitted on almost all hands. 
It is no longer a question of intervention or non-intervention, for peace 
is declared, but it is impossible not to feel that the armed attitude of the 
German Confederation, bringing about a most desirable peace and staying 
the effusion of blood, was not only more dignified and praiseworthy, 
but also more wise and considerate than that pictured forth by certain 
politicians of the ultra-economical school, of a would-be great nation 
standing by in misanthropic selfishness, contemplating the carnage not 
merely with indifference, but actually gratifying its egotism with the 
misery inflicted upon others. It is that having declared our lukewarm- 
ness in the cause of the Italians, may not liberty and nationality, sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of despotism, still assert themselves, casting off the 
next time the duplicity of intervention from whatever source it comes ; 
it is that having duly chronicled our unwillingness to uphold the oppres- 
sion of Austria, or to countenance Napoleon III. as the sole arbiter of 
the destinies of Europe, may not the former, to thwart the pre-eminence 
of Prussia in Germany, throw itself into the arms of France; it is that 
having officially advised Prussia, our great continental ally, not only of 
our resolution not to co-operate in bringing about peace by armed de- 
monstrations, but also of our refusal of support in case of war resulting 
from such demonstrations, we have not only pitted the absolutism against 
the liberality of Europe, but also Roman Catholicism against Protestant- 
ism. We have, at the same time, by our wondrously wise policy, isolated 
ourselves from every power in Europe, we have left ourselves without a 
friend or ally on the Continent, and it behoves us to assume at once an 
attitude of inviolability, or be prepared to succumb on the first demon- 
strations of enmity. 

The bases upon which all conditions of defence, or, if possible, of actual 
armed inviolability should be founded, are not solely whether an uncertain 
despotism will assail us, or be made to do so by pretorian or by revolu- 
tionary pressure, it is whether the prosperity, the pride, and the egotism 
of this great nation are not, and have not for a long time been, as thorns 
in the side of less wealthy but more martial and still more arrogant 
people ; whether it is not in human nature to envy our far-spreading 
commerce, our vast colonial possessions, our strongholds and fastnesses 
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sown broadcast all over the world; our merchant and war ships ploughing 
every sea, and riches and wealth pouring in from every direction, an At- 
lantis in Australia and a Golconda in Columbia? The very fact of a 
nation so endowed being in a defenceless condition, tempts the longing 
wish, and the facility of putting it into execution warms up into a passion 
that might be allayed, if not nipped in the bud, by our assuming that 
attitude of defence which, while it-repelsinsult, also enables us to defy all 
attempts at hostility. 

It must not be omitted also to notice that certain collateral conditions 
are to be taken into consideration in weighing the for and against the 
additional expense of increased armaments. Thus, for example, the tone 
of mind and the national instincts of a people have to be taken into con- 
sideration as an important component part of the argument, although we 
do not lay primary stress upon such. Thus, for example, Lord Howden 
very justly and significantly dwelt, in his place in the House of Peers, 
upon the hot-headedness of the French, who never calculated the waste 
of life and treasure that might attend an attempted invasion of this 
country. He (Lord Howden) did not believe but that every Frenchman 
living dreamed by night and studied by day upon the best method of 
humiliating this country. He had lived in France and knew the people, 
and he was certain thatif there was one project of all others which could 
unite the dislocated sections of Imperialists, Republicans, and Orleanists 
in France, that project was a war with England. No matter how absurd 
it was shown to be, or how utterly devoid of all chance of success, he 
believed there was not a single widow in France who would not give her 
last sou, nor a beggar who would not give his last penny, in support of 
such a war. Lord Brougham joined issue that the best way to secure 
peace was by being thoroughly prepared both by land and sea, but, above 
all, by sea, so as to prevent—and indeed render it an absolute impossi- 
bility for—any successful attempt being made to land on the shores of 
this country. The noble duke at the head of the Admiralty declared that 
the present Board were as anxious as the late one could be to see that 
the country was protected. The Earl of Hardwicke said that the point 
was not only how to raise the defences of the country so as to ensure it 
from risk, but even from the possibility of danger. It was the duty of 
the government to render the navy of England powerful, to maintain the 
British Channel as a British Channel, and to fix the boundaries of this 
country at the low water-mark of the French shore. The Earl of Ellen- 
borough argued that no extent of increased efficiency in the navy—not 
even the seventy sail of the line to which he, in common with Lord 
Hardwicke, would extend the navy—would give us effectual protection 
against invasion. The advantage which the navy of France derived from 
having such naval ports as Brest and Cherbourg, in conjunction with the 
increased advantages of steam navigation, was such that, if the French 
were determined, they could land sixty or eighty thousand men upon any 
part of the south coast of England. No time, therefore, was to be lost 
in protecting all their ports, their roads, and their shores, in which it was 
possible for an enemy to place a fleet with any degree of security 


But, whatever they might do with regard to the increase and efficiency of the 
navy, it was, above all things, necessary that they should have an efficient army. 
It was necessary for their interest and their honour that they should have a well 
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appointed army. A navy might be of great advantage as a means of defence, bus 
it would not alone be sufficient, and unless they were prepared to place upon a 

rmanent and secure basis the defensive military power of this country, he felt 
confident, considering the passions which animated persons on the Continent 
hostile to them, and considering the vast power those persons had at their 
disposal, which might make them run the risk of invading this country—he spoke 
from his own mind, almost in the spirit of prophecy—that an attempt at invasion 
would be made. It was not during the present war that they had anything to 

prehend, but when it terminated. It was when France had triumphed over 
the other powers of the Continent, and when she had a closer understanding 
with Russia, that the Emperor of France would be prepared, at the head of a 
victorious army, to realise the last unexecuted project of the great Napoleon, and 
all of which he believed it was bis destiny to fulfil. He could not avoid taking 
that opportunity of declaring his conviction that, unless they took advantage of 
the time given them while France was engaged in war, they would be giving up 
oe all men in this country valued—its independence, its honour, and its con- 
stitution. 


As far as recommendations could go, nothing could be more desirable 
than the attitude assumed by the Upper House at the present crisis; 
unfortunately between that and execution there is a wide interval. Yet 
everything must depend upon energy and decision. General Sir Howard 
Douglas justly remarks, in his “‘ Treatise on Naval Gunnery,” that “ there 
is nothing more dangerous in warfare than to despise your enemy; or, 
what is tantamount to it, to entertain an overweening estimate of your 
own prowess and powers.” But if such is dangerous in warfare, how much 
more so is it in time of peace, when, by false counsels, a nation is put off 
its guard, soothed into a state of indifference, and scientifically reconciled 
to proximate disaster and humiliation? The reward of such a false 
estimate of national means of resistance, as more particularly manifested 
by the charge of fear made to others, should be the permission to the 
small phalanx of economists, when the occasion presents itself, to form the 
van of the little army of defence to which their patriotism would reduce 
the maintenance of the empire. 

We have premised that the question of the state of our defences does 
not refer solely to the possibilities of invasion. We have positions and 
possessions, political and commercial relations, that lie beyond the precincts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It is impossible to tell the day when some 
of these wide-spread and vital interests may not be affected. This might 
bring about war between allies in civilisation and in the veethetiaall of 
nations, but hereditary enemies in the Channel and in the Mediterranean. 
Now, as that very eminent and distinguished officer, Sir John Burgoyne, 
assumes as his leading principle, ‘a review of the comparative state of 
preparation for war between France and England will show that a conflict 
could not be entered upon by the latter without risk of invasion and the 
most frightful disasters.”* It is not, then, invasion alone that we have 
to apprehend, but it is that defenceless state which, not enabling us to 
defy insult or offence, or to carry on hostilities with any chance of success, 
would tempt invasion that we have to guard against. 








* The Military Opinions of General Sir John Fox Burgoyne, Bart., G.C.B. 
Collected and Edited by Captain the Hon. George Wrottesly, Royal Engineers, 
and Aide-de-Camp. Part I. National Defences. 11. The War in the Baltic and 
Crimea. III. Military Maxims, &c. oe Bentley. 
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Most writers upon the question of national defences, Sir John Burgoyne 
and General Shaw Kennedy among the number, agree in lamenting that 
the first great obstacle which the advocates for military efficiency have 
to encounter is the delusion under which the generality of Englishmen 
Jabour, that thousands or hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic men 
would spring to arms to repel an invading foe. “ But this,” Sir John 
Burgoyne remarks, “is a complete fallacy. Suppose they did so rise, 
they would sink to nothing before the pressure of an organised, disciplined 
army. Such effects may have succeeded in a poor, wild, and strong 
country of great extent, and after a long contest ; but never has, nor ever 
will, in one of plains, covered with large, open, rich towns.” So, also, 
says Lieutenant-General Shaw Kennedy: ‘ The opinion is very popular 
in Great Britain—and the belief seems to be pretty general—that as the 
country is so much intersected by enclosures for agricultural purposes, the 
spirit and patriotism of the people so excellent, and the number of arms 
in the hands of the people considerable, the resistance by the country 
people to the advance of an enemy would be very formidable. ‘That a 
population so very imperfectly armed, and totally unorganised, should 
make any serious opposition to the march through the country of a great 
and well-disciplined army when acting in junction, we look upon as a 
mere delusion, and the opinion as injurious, by holding out as a means of 
defence that which would not prove effective. If the peasantry of this or 
any other country were to attempt the defence of their enclosures against 
the light troops of France, it would result in a cruel sacrifice of their lives, 
with very trifling good result.”* The same judicious writer adds: “ It 
would be a downright error to employ yeomanry, volunteers, and local 
militia alone in the open field against highly disciplined troops ; and in- 
judicious to do so if even acting in conjunction with well-disciplined 
troops, unless they were in a very small proportion of the latter.” This, 
then, is the first delusion that has to be got rid of ; and it must be felt 
that in the presence of the known discipline, the jong experience, and the 
attested prowess of the French arms, the less dependence we place upon 
armed men rising up from places that only exist in hopeful imaginations, 
or even in volunteers, except abetted by a proper system of fortifications, 
the better. A next objection to combat is a political one, and it embraces 
what is called the constitutional dislike to a standing army and its expense. 
The first feeling may be traced back to the disputes between Charles I. 
and his parliament about the command of the militia, and the jealousy 
and distrust with which the increase in the number of regular troops by 
James II. was viewed. The Bill of Rights (1689), however, made the 
military force of the empire essentially a national force, and even the 
royal prerogative is checked by the necessity of acts of parliament to 
provide pay and maintain discipline. An efficient standing army in a 
country so constituted can then be objectionable, politically, upon no 
other ground than that of expense. That is as unavoidable as it is ob- 
jectionable. It touches us to the quick as much as it does any parochial 
representative or member of the Peace Society. We wish all nations 
would disarm, submit to arbitration, convert their swords to reaping- 


ee 





* Notes on the Defences of Great Britain and Ireland. By Lieutenant-General 
Shaw Kennedy, C.B., Colonel 47th Regiment. John Murray. 
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hooks, and their Miniés to shepherds’ crooks, and live in brotherly love, 
free trade, and holy communion. But of what avail to wish ? the facts 
are before us—invasion, war, bloodshed, and devastation—and the solemn 
ery throughout Europe is, ‘* Who's turn next ?” 

But the economical part of this question has been ably disposed of by 
Lieutenant-General Shaw Kennedy. The mere annual value of the 
productive powers of this country is, upon that writer’s showing, less than 
five hundred millions of pounds sterling, that is one thousand times the 
sum which it would be requisite to add to the expenditure for the purpose 
of establishing a permanent system of defence to the country, such as to 
render it permanently secure agaiust the possibility of suffering any last- 
ing or serious injury from invasion. All such expenses must then be 
looked upon, however grievous, in the light of an insurance. ‘The pre- 
sent annual public expenditure, great as it is, would require to be further 
increased before perfect safety was attained; but it is to be observed that 
in such a case, that, as the wealth and population of the country in- 
crease, so must all taxation, both local and general ; and any addition to 
the already great aud burdensome taxation must be looked upon as a 
necessary measure of insurance, and a very cheap one too, for the se- 
curity of the property of the country, independent of all moral considera- 
tions. 

Yet, although we have invasion, dishonour, and humiliation, if not utter 
annihilation, as an alternative, all projects for a real efficiency of defence 
—emanating no matter from how high an authority—for a time inevi- 
tably fall to the ground before this great politico-economical obstacle. 
It does not originate with the working classes, although we have heard 
the middie classes say that they—the people—are indifferent to what 
power they work under. Nor does it lie with the middle classes. We 
have heard them say, as we have also heard many of the working classes 
say, they would sooner eat a crust than see the country subjected by a 
foreign foe. The working classes have also no votes. Nor is it pre- 
cisely the shopocracy, for among them are hosts of generous, high- 
spirited persons ready and willing to make any sacrifice in the cause of 
nationality. But it is a small, yet influential, minority among the latter 
—men who domiveer and tyrannise over parishes by their mischievous 
elamour against so-called extravagance, and who carry their influence 
from parochial Bumbledom into the arena of the senate and of more 
general politics. An erroneous system of niggardliness begins with the 
voter for a parochial representative ; extends from the parochial embodi- 
ment of a false idea to the parliamentary representative, and from the 
latter to the government itself. Such an expression of feeling, as ap- 
plied to the community at large, as to leave Great Britain a defenceless 
prize to a foreign conqueror rather than incur the inconvenience of in- 
creased taxation, is not a true one. It belongs to a nominal majority, 
but who are, in reality, the representatives of a small, narrow-minded, 
discontented, and constitutionally jealous minority. Hence it is that by 
a strange and false state of things the minority constantly gains the as- 
cendaney in the country; it is not that the middle classes, shopocracy, 
and working classes are not represented, it is that they are in many cases 
misrepresented ; and hence it is also that we have so many members of 
parliament returned by small, narrow-minded, parochial cliques, just as 
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much as by great manufacturing oligarchs, uncompromisingly and deter- 
minedly opposed to all efficient measures of national defence. 

Although these members do not, happily, represent all the communities 
of Great Britain and Ireland, still they are, in combination with other 
circumstances, in a temporary majority, so much so, as to give an execu- 
tive government to the nation. That government, again, suppose the 
progress of events to enlighten it*as to the false position in which it 
stands, cannot afford to change its policy, for it has always before it 
the apprehension—far more influential than the fear of invasion, or of 
national humiliation and disgrace—that of losing power and place. But 
we trust that a better time is coming. We have not only hopes, we 
have perfect confidence in the common sense of all classes in the United 
Kingdom. We feel convinced that they will, ere long, give expression 
to such a unanimous burst of opinion upon the subject of the inviolability 
of the country, that the economists will have to shrink from their false 
— and they will be denounced and abandoned even by those who 

ave so long attached an erroneous credit to their opinions. Then shall 
we join once more in the national anthem: the nation is armed, the 
people are free, and Great Britain is unassailable! 

“ A comparison,” says Sir John Burgoyne, “of the land service and 
forces shows that France could in a very few weeks from her first pre- 

tion, by partial movements scarcely to be observed, collect from 
100,000 to 150,000 troops on the shores of the Channel, within a few 
hours’ sail of the British coast, and where every coaster or large fishery 
vessel, aided by steamers, would be an efficient transport; while England 
would have neither fortifications, nor troops, nor means of equipment for 
a force equal to cope with even one-fourth of that number.” 

It has been said that we are not threatened, but if we may judge by 
the tone constantly maintained by a very large and influential body in 
France, who are aware of the magnitude of the stakes for which they 
contend, we may be said to be always threatened. Then, again, it is 
said that there is plenty of time to make preparations upon the actual 
breaking out of war. But, except that of making no preparations at all, 
there can scarcely be a more dangerous fallacy. Arms and equipments 
hurriedly prepared would be produced at a great cost, and would be very 
imperfect of their kind. The greatest efforts in recruiting for cavalry, 
infantry, and arfillery would not produce more than twenty thousand 
men in the first year, and those by degrees, so that it must take from 
sixteen to eighteen months before even that small number could be 
brought into the field, and then as very young soldiers. ‘There would be 
at the same time the most pressing demands for our colonies, which 
would not be secure from the insults of even a moderate armament with 
their present reduced establishments. True, there would be the militia 
and the volunteers to fall back upon, but we quite agree with Sir John 
Burgoyne that the militia, even in their best state, would be totally 
unequal to cope with French troops of the line, unless supported by 
about double their numbers of regulars; and as for fencibles, yeomanry, 
rifle corps, and other volunteers, they would only be of use for-escorts, 
guards, or in fortifications and forts, under the plan advocated by Lieut.- 
General Shaw Kennedy. This is not precisely a condition under which 
@ powerful, prosperous, and energetic nation should supinely rest satis- 
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fied, with the Channel bridged over by steam, and a great conqueror and 
an hereditary enemy, with a mission to fulfil and stimulated by success, 
in our front. 

The conclusion which Sir John Burgoyne arrives at, after discussing 
the comparative state of the navies of the two countries, the vast aug- 
mentation of that of France, the facilities of procuring seamen in that 
country by conscription, the fine ports, and other conveniences, the means 
of action given by the introduction of steam, the uncertainty of blockades, 
and the defence of distant possessions, is, that ‘if not probable, it is at 
least more than possible, that a temporary superiority might be obtained 
in the Channel sufficient for the purpose of invasion in great force; and 
that if such an attempt should then be made, it is more than probable 
it would be successful, and that London itself might be in the hands of 
the enemy in less than ten days.” 

But we have already shown from the work on “ Our Naval Position 
and Policy,” by a naval peer, that the French naval men boast that they 
could take command of the Channel any day, and that, in fact, the com- 
mand of the Channel is already theirs. If this is the case, and it is cer- 
tain that there are no adequate preparations to defend the country by 
land, either in the shape of troops or fortifications, England is actually 
indebted for her existence to the forbearance of another country —she 
only lives upon sufferance! Is this a state of things to be tolerated for 
amoment? Either the views entertained by men competent to give a 
sound opinion are correct, and should be acted upon, or the contrary 
should be proved. But we never see any attempts made in any quarter 
to disprove the facts of the case. All that we meet with are a foolish 
reliance on our being prepared, when the evil day comes, on the su 
riority of the British soldier and sailor; on a vast rising of armed but 
useless multitudes, with a sort of latent hope that the evil day may never 
come at all, or that, if it does, Providence will aid us as it did in the in- 
stance of the Spanish Armada. Times are changed since then. There 
is an amount of supineness and ignorance in relying in the present state 
of naval and military armaments on the old existing state of things—in 
the efficiency of our naval defences, and in the adequacy of our standing 
army, which, if allowed to continue, will most undoubtedly be one day 
fatal to our independence, if not to our very existence as a nation. 


With all the resources to be found in England, with the possession of the 
shores on both sides of the narrow parts of the Channel, and of at least some 
of the small ports on the English side, the 100,000 or 120,000 men would be 
ge independent of any necessity for further commanding communication with 

rance for some months. 

Is it not terrible to think that, with all our wealth and vast possessions over 
the world, the whole may be placed in jeopardy and lost at one blow by this 
vital and incomprehensible neglect ? 

It would be absurd to suppose that the French are not thoroughly acquainted 
with all our relative positions : it is notorious that such considerations are not 
left with them to the chance of the observations of individuals who may be im- 
perfectly informed or unqualified for the task, but form part of an organised 
system ; and we have proof, in the remarks made by many of their officers, on 
occasional visits to our ports, that our weakness is observed. 

One very important consideration in this «sa aa = crisis is the relative 
value of the stake for which each party would have to contend. 

With us it is everything we possess in the world collectively, and in a great 
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degree individually, and our very existence as a nation. With the French it is 
oulydie risk of the loss of the force employed; for even supposing that force to 
be absolutely and entirely annihilated, we gain nothing more than present 


safety by the success. 
Thus they would be contending under the greatest possible advantage, with 


no fear but the loss of the force engaged, usually the smallest consideration in 
military conflicts. 

It is this feeling that makes the idea of a war so popular im France, and that 
renders a — majority in that country so zealous for augmenting and improving 


their naval means. 
It is the same feeling, I am persuaded, although not openly acknowledged, 


that leads many thinking men in high stations, as well as others on our side, to 
deprecate the thoughts of war, 7 to be willing, perhaps wisely, to submit to 
insults, and perhaps even to substantial injuries, in order to avoid a rupture. 

It is miserable for a country like England to be reduced to such a condition ! 


Miserable, indeed! Yet this was written before the notorious mani- 
festoes of the French regimental colonels, called forth by circumstances 
over which we had no control—the relations of a certain imperial per- 
sonage with the Carbonari—a relationship established in times of perse- 
cution, and the fultilment of which, claimed in times of success and pro- 
sperity, were cemented by the last testament and blood of Orsini. And 
to be carried out how? by establishing the despotism of the Pope, of the 
Houses of Hapsburg and of Carignan, firmer than ever in Italy! The 
first act in that giant mission which embraces Egypt, the Rhine, and 
England. What says Mr. Hans Busk upon this subject in his “ Navies 
of the World?” 


Our great aim, for years back (said a French naval officer, conversing not long 
since, somewhat unreservedly, with the author upon this topic), has been 
gradually to increase our marme, so as to enable us at any time to be fully upon 
a par with your country in any contest for maritime supremacy. A resolution, 
formed in the year 1846, determined what our naval policy should be; and 
although we have had, as you know, many changes since then in our govern- 
ment, still ae has occurred to alter the line of action prescribed in the 
ordonnance passed twelve years ago. On the contrary, celui que nous avons 
maintenant is as fully bent as any man in this empire can be, upon the humilia 
tion of your country. He considers it his destiny to accomplish that work, and 
he knows full well that the first blow to be struck is one which must crush once 
and for ever your naval power. Be assured that he will not be tempted to 
hurry on matters till he finds himself in a position to fully execute this cherished 
design with every prospect of prompt success; so as, in fact, to be able to 
dictate, in a few days after striking the blow, such a peace from St. James’s 
Palace as shall best suit the interests and pretensions of France. 

This was spoken with no little self-complacency, but with the fullest 
conviction that the catastrophe thus foreshadowed is destined to occur. 
Indeed, this belief may be regarded as the main article in the creed of 
the great body of French officers. On other points they may differ 
widely, perhaps; but their own superior prowess, and the certainty of 
their successfully leading one day their eager cohorts in triumph to 
London, they all agree in regarding as indisputable; the latter event 
may be retarded, but all the power, wealth, and resources of England will 
be unable to avert it. 

Then, again, if additional testimony was wanted, which it is not, see 
what Mr. Henry Drummond, M.P., says in his pamphlet on the subject 
of Volunteers: ; 
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“ There is a preliminary question to be settled in the minds of many 

rsons, which is, will the French emperor really invade us or not? I 
think he will, for the following reasons :—1st. It is his interest to do so. 
He has a large army of desperadoes under his command, for whom 
he must find employment. These men have been used to war in Africa, 
where they have been trained in acts of cruelty and villany, such as 
never before disgraced a Christian army, save that of Raymond of 
Toulouse, urged on by priestly fanaticism. 

‘“‘In the second place, the French pant for war with somebody (this 
was penned before the present war), and, most of all, with us. I have 
mixed much with the ines orders in that country, and sought to find 
out their real opinion; and I invariably found them longing for the 
Rhine as their boundary, and, above all, to revenge the battle of Waterloo 
and the occupation of France by our troops.” 

The Paris correspondent of a local paper, also writing since the declara- 
tion of peace, says: 

* Since the peace was announced I have conversed with some twenty 
people, and, singular to relate, every one of them has made the remark, 
‘Before long we shall have war with England!’ The popular notion 
here is, and always has been, that war with England is on the imperial 
ecards; and the haste with which Louis Napoleon has patched up peace 
with Austria is naturally calculated to confirm the popular belief. And 
people suppose that, as after the Crimean war he had the art to become 
exceedingly intimate with Russia, so now he will become extremely 
friendly with Austria; and will, no doubt, endeavour to induce them bot 
to join him in a crusade against perfidious Albion. In God’s name, then, 
let not our government, our parliament, and our people, cease for a 
moment the military and naval preparations they have commenced!” 

How sad it is in such a state of things to contemplate the supineness 
of the people and of their representatives alike; sufficient funds are voted 
for only a small and inefficient augmentation of the navy, which, one 
authority tells us, can any day be further strengthened by the addition of 
some thousand merchant steamers, not half a dozen of which, says another 
official, could be used for war purposes; at the same time that a deficiency 
of men is admitted, as also that discontent reigns among all.* A sum of 
12,000,000/. was voted for the army, of which a gallant officer, Captain 
L. Vernon, said only 3,500,000/. went to the fighting men, the remainder 
being swallowed up by the staff departments; and a small sum of money 
was also voted for putting about half a dozen ports in a better state of 
defence! A hundred Armstrong guns were also to be ready at the end 
of the year; not even the militia was to be embodied! 

Yet what was the remedy to be applied, according to Sir John Bur- 
goyne—a remedy which, though only attainable at a large cost, is not 
one that can be put in the slightest degree in comparison with the im- 
portance of the object: 

1. A large increase of our regular army. 

2. The immediate preparation and constant maintenance of ample 
military equipments of the best description. 


* Apropos of merchant steamers, why should not the Great Eastern be pre- 
pared for war purposes? Such a vessel might be of incalculable advantage for 
the defence of our coasts and shores. Where, also, are our steam-rams? 
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8. The organisation of the militia during peace, in a state for being 
very rapidly assembled and equipped whenever necessary. 

4. The protection of some leading points by fortifications, particularly 
on the coasts, with some such defence at every port in proportion to its 
importance, from a small battery to defend the entrance of those of minor 
consequence, to the surrounding in strength of our great arsenals. 

To this we' should decidedly add the surrounding of the metropolis 
with a system of detached works, at about one mile distant from each 
other, of masonry; and each work of such strength as to require a re- 

attack, supported by heavy ordnance, for its destruction, and these 
with earthworks and entrenchments between them, as advocated by 
Lieutenant-General Shaw Kennedy. 

The outcry against all such suggestions will with some be tremendous. 
There always will be aclass of persons to whom the mere mention of this 
necessity for defence is a bugbear. It disturbs the equanimity of their 
tempers: they were quiet and comfortable, why annoy them with such 
preposterous ideas? He who broaches them is an “alarmist,” a 
‘“‘moonstruck croaker.” There also always will be the “ Muffs and 
Dolts” depicted in Mr. Tupper’s “‘ Cheap Security : Three Talks about 
Rifle Clubs,’’ who object to either standing armies or arming the people 
for ‘wholesale murdering,” as “wrath arousing and ungodly gather- 
ings,” “a wolf ery,” “ wasting money in keeping crowds of idlers and 
mercenaries,” and encouraging the native insolence of a pretorian 
guard. 

But the answer to all such is exceedingly simple. England’s universal 
rifle club, as advocated by the author of 


Englishmen up; make ready your rifles ! 


is a mistake. It is the diffusion of that power which, to be efficient in 
modern warfare, should be concentrated in the highest degree. Nor even 
if the said universal rifle club being created could be brought to act im 
unison, would it be an effectual defence. We are not alone im this 
opinion. Sir John Burgoyne says : 


As to the hundreds of thousands of valiant Britons who would spring up for 
the defence of their country, according to the proud popular feeling, they would 
ty like chaff before the wind in presence of a tenth part of their numbers of 

rench soldiers ; nor is it any disparagement to our people to say so, for we 
know by experience that a body of our own soldiers, composed of the same 
materials, can drive any number of the undisciplined before them; and again, 
how are these masses, thus called forth, to be armed, equipped, or even 
moved ? 

It is a mischievous delusion to give them, in such a disorganised state, any 
value whatever. 

A common reply to any question of an invasion is, “Let them come; I 
should like to see them!” without a particle of reason for this bravado. I, on 
the contrary, would say, emphatically, “I should be very sorry to see them.” 


This is the calm, reasonable, and conscientious opinion of a general 
officer of tried courage and acknowledged abilities, as opposed to the 
mere bluster and bravado of a contemptible ignorance, and a still more 
reprehensible self-sufficiency. Which is most worthy of serious considera- 
tion? The late Duke of Wellington gave his opinion as to the inade- 
quacy of the military condition and establishments of this country, for 
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even self-protection, in the strongest possible terms. If such an opinion 
needed confirmation, it has, according to Sir John Burgoyne, met with it 
in the concurrence of that of every military man who has given any at- 
tention to the subject. On the other hand, France is perfectly and 
—- and what is the result? Why, that—to use the words of the 

tter authority—“ in any case of angry discussion (or a quarrel might be 
picked for this purpose when the relative circumstances were favourable 
to them), we are at their mercy.” It is not we who write in italies. 
“A few months would place our adversaries in a condition for the grand 
undertaking, of which only the last week or two may make us aware 
even of the prospect of a war, while a year would not suffice, by every 
effort, and any extent of expenditure, to put us in a condition of re- 
sistance.” 

Now, what are the objections urged in parliament, at public meetings, 
and by the press, against Great Britain assuming that condition which is 
necessary for its inviolability, and as opposed to that which is presented 
by a near neighbour and possible adversary, and whose depts are ac- 
knowledgedly and boastingly filled with memoirs on the best means of 
effecting an invasion of England? They are all evasions of the question 
at issue. They say that the military endeavour to create an alarm for 
their peculiar advantage. It may be quite right to receive with caution 
the advice of persons supposed to be interested, but is it wisdom on that 
account also to reject it without consideration? If your physician told 
you that your liver was diseased, you might suspect he wanted a job, but 
would you, on that account, neglect to satisfy yourself as to the correct- 
ness of his statement? Another objection is the impropriety of creating 
alarm at home, and of the exhibition of warlike propensities, as ealcu- 
lated to excite jealousy and irritation on the part of our neighbours 
abroad. Now, with respect to the first of these objections, if the danger 
is real it is as puerile to ignore it as it is improvident not to guard 
against it. That we should not be made aware of any existing danger 
because the intimation would frighten us, is the most extraordinary doc- 
trine ever broached. It seems to us as the aeme of fear: that excessive 
amount of apprehension which is appalled even at the idea of danger. 

Now, to confront this danger, and to be prepared for it, to forearm 
and secure our inviolability, appears to us not only the wisest course, but 
the only one that is caleulated to cause alarm to subside for ever. As to 
the second objection, it applies to France as well as to ourselves, The 
French have, even in peace, an available, well-equipped, and well- 
organised army of several hundreds of thousands of regular troops, with 
an ample provision of every accessory for taking the field. Do they con- 
sider our susceptibilities when thus organising their forees? Do they 
consider whether such an exhibition of warlike propensities is or is not 
calculated to excite jealousy or irritation on our part? Why, then, but 
for our weakness, should we be more considerate towards them than they 
are towards us? Do we augment our fleets, lay in maritime stores, 
build giant docks and adorn them with the statue of a conqueror who 
threatened us during his whole career, still pointing his ominous finger 
at our devoted land? No, we would content ourselves with simply act- 
ing on the defensive. There is no aggression here; we only seek to 
ward it off from others. There can, therefore, be no cause for jealousy, 
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suppose such was for a moment to be regarded. We have everything to 
lose by war and nothing to gain. Our naval and military available 
means are so inferior in amount, and our defenceless condition so mani- 
fest, that if measures of improvement excited jealousy it could only be 
on the ground of a desire that we should not raise ourselves from so dis- 
advantageous a position. 

The third objection is that this is altogether a false alarm, founded on 
an assumption that the French have a desire to attack us, of which there 
are no signs whatever ; on the contrary, it is asserted that they are sen- 
sible of the great advantages of encouraging peaceful and commercial 
relations with us. The latter view of the case is no doubt correct with 
regard to the intellectual and business portion of the French public. 
They are aware of the advantages derived to the country by our 
commerce, by English investments in their railways and other public 
undertakings, and by English visitors and residents, and they do not 
so utterly detest John Bull, notwithstanding his eccentricities when 
abroad, as to place the glories and uncertainties of war into the 
balance against certain losses. But these do not constitute the ma- 
jority of the nation, still less the most influential of all classes, the 
ore and the military—the one wishes to extinguish the strong- 

old of Protestantism, the second to avenge the past and establish a 
long sought for and ardently desired superiority. So strong is this feel- 
ing throughout France, that no other interests could ever weigh against 
it for a moment should the opportunity of putting it to the experiment 
present itself. 

The considerations that impel us, in combination with others, to ad- 
vocate the placing the country in an efficient state of defence, does not, 
however, imply in any way that we are apprehensive of immediate 
or even proximate invasion. These points cannot be sufficiently or 
too emphatically dwelt upon. It is not, as Sir John Burgoyne re- 
marked at the time he wrote his manifesto, now some years back, 
sufficient to make a showing of the improbability of war, but proof is 
required of its impossibility. ‘And here again it becomes necessary 
to decide whether we are or are not exposed to the danger of inva- 
sion. If we are, by our entire reliance on the peaceable dispositions 
of the French, it must be intended that we should resign ourselves to 
the magnanimity of that nation, and, consequently, be ready to receive 
from them whatever law they may be pleased to dictate; in point of fact, 
to maintain our national existence on sufferance.” Now there are 
no parties—not even the members of the Peace Society—who, once 
understanding such as a clear and veracious exposition of things, could 
really wish to uphold the same. Iss it to be tolerated for a moment that 
Great Britain should only hold its own upon sufferance ?* Yet such, in 





* What said the chivalrous Lord Derby upon this very point at the banquet 
at Merchant Taylors’ Hall?—“ However much I may trust in the good feeling, 
the good wishes, and the good policy of the Emperor of the French, I echo the 
good sentiment which was uttered the other night by my illustrious and venerable 
friend Lord Lyndhurst, that, whatever confidence I may have in others, ! will not 
consent to be dependent for the safety, the honour, and the interests of this 


me on the good-will or forbearance of France, or of any other country in the 
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the present condition of the naval and military defences of the country, 
is really the case. War is most undoubtedly a most brutal and barbarous 
practice, and we do not want to make war; we want to preserve peace, 
and assure the inviolability of our territory, our rights, and our posses- 
sions. ‘The peace movement is morally, intellectually, and theoretically 
yuite correct, but unfortunately it is practically impossible. We have 
had a flagrant proof how little France has lost of her traditional desire 
for military interference in the occupation of Rome, the invasion of Lom- 
bardy, the partitioning of Italy, and the vast augmentation of her 
fleet. 

One of the best real securities that exists for the diminution of war 
—the low and embarrassed state of finances—is, as far as France is 
concerued, to a certain extent, relieved by carrying the war out of their 
own country. By the same course of proceedings, and by the spoils of 
many of the other countries of Europe, the French so increased their 
wealth and power by their wars after the revolution of 1793, that it re- 
quired the combined force of all the rest of Europe to bring them again 
within bounds. The prospect of the event more immediately under our 
consideration, namely, the subduing of the richest country in the world 
by the most rapid means, is just that which might be thought sufficient 
to justify the act of entering upon a war without the establishment of 
resources for a prolonged and more equal contest. But the contest ought 
to be an equal one. If Russia shall habitually maintain a powerful, 
well-equipped army, Austria and Prussia, even if reluctant, must be pre- 
pared for self-defence ; so if France persists in maintaining a vast pre- 
ponderating military force, and in augmenting her navy, it behoves us to 
make large sacrifices, or to abandon our political equality, and to be pre- 
pared for still greater evils. 

In ordinary life we are not neglectful of providing a security for our 
own property and interests. We spend enormous sums in insuring our 
ships, our houses, and even our haystacks, from the casualties to which 
they are liable ; in our fences and palings, our shutters, locks, bolts, and 
bars, we fortify our fields and houses; and we maintain our troops of 
porters, watchmen, and police, all of which are nothing more than means 
of defence; while, at the same time,’we refuse every necessary protection 
for the whole empire at a per-centage cost, that would be insignificant 
compared to what we judiciously apply to each of our private possessions. 
All questions having reference, then, to the poverty of our resources, and 
the increase of expenditure and of taxation, ought not to weigh in the 


balance against the advantages to be obtained. These are no less than to . 


prevent the certainty of great sacrifices in our foreign possessions and com- 
merce, and the possible loss of our very existence as a nation, A great 
increase in outlay, if necessary, is not to be put in competition with results 
of such magnitude. 

But, as has been justly argued by Sir John Burgoyne and by Lieut.- 
General Shaw Kennedy, the propriety of a due degree of preparation may 
be argued even on the principle of economy, for it will greatly tend to 
avert war, by removing from foreign powers a temptation to molest us, and 
by giving force to our negotiations, which, from our very condition and 
the feelings of our population, must always be pacific ; while the amount 
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of capital that must be expended in the first year or two of any war 

afford in perpetuity the means for thus warding off hostilities, and 

ive us a sense of —- of confidence against insults, that he must 
be a bold man who can under existing circumstances. 

It is not that large military forces, to be maintained during peace of 
whatever duration, on a basis adequate for the protection of the country 
and of its possessions in war, is necessary. Such would, indeed, be very 
wasteful. The problem to be solved, is a reasonable peace establish- 
ment; and, in addition, the groundwork in military local organisation of 
forces, in stores of arms, ammunition, and military equipments, and in 
fortifications,* that would enable the country, in a case of emergency, 
to call out its means and energies, so as to be placed in a state of defence 
as rapidly as the occasion could possibly require. 

Popular attention is at almost all times so anxiously and so exclusively 
turned to the palpable advantages of the reduction of public expenditure 
and of taxation, and this feeling is so strong, compared with any appre- 
hension of danger, that no government has ever been able to bring for- 
ward measures for the effectual safety of the nation with the slightest 

rospect of success, under the existing state of delusion in the country, 
nor will it be able to do so till that delusion is removed. Remedial mea- 
sures are proposed, and the augmentation of the navy cannot be considered 
but as a great and important step in the right direction; but still it is 
but one movement where several are wauted, and none more so than the 
defence of our arsenals, and of our ports and harbours, by small fortifica- 
tions, or by fortresses, as the case may be. Volunteers would be found 
to man them, but the standing army should also be greatly strengthened, 
and a large portion of the militia embodied. The peace so recently con- 
cluded between the belligerent powers on the Continent, and the tempo- 
rary lull and calm that will ensue, will afford that which was most 
wanted—the time which the nature of the precautions to be taken so 
essentially demand for their development. The same element of success 
thus happily placed at our disposal will also, it is to be hoped, give the 
opportunity of carrying out many of the proposed remedial measures 
more efficiently, and in a less burdensome manner, to the commonalty, 
than if forced upon us in the hurry of a crisis. Let us hope, then, 
that the occasion will not be lost, but that, on the contrary, it will be 
most zealously improved upon, and Great Britain will feel that the best 
way to be true to herself, is to be independent of others. 





* It is worthy of remark in connexion with the construction of small forts, 
more especially at the mouths of ports, that, in the words of Sir John Burgoyne, 
“ The cost of a single sloop of war, with its equipment, will construct a fine fort, 
which will last almost for ever; and that of two or three line-of-battle ships will 
raise a fortress. It is by no means necessary to cover this country with fortifica- 
tions as is done on the Continent; but few people, who consider the subject, would 
not admit that it is most desirable to provide our naval arsenals, and a few leading 
points on the coast, with defences, and to apply additional protection to some of 
our foreign possessions.” 
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COMING AGAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


AUTUMN weather was advancing early that year, and, though it was 
scarcely past the middle of September, the skies were gloomy, and the 
whistling wind rose in wis strains, now rushing along in terrific 
gusts, and now gently shaking the trees with a sighing sound of lamenta- 
tion. Twilight was drawing on apace. Seated in one of the rooms of 
the south tower of Pommeroy Abbey were two ladies, conversing in an 
under tone: they were the lady of Pommeroy and her sister-in-law, 
Joan, who was on a visit to her. The apartment, one of elegant refine- 
ment, but very small, looked not abroad to the open country but to the 
court-yard. 

There were three households at Pommeroy. The lady of Pommeroy, 
mother of the young lord, occupied the ntl wing and the south tower, 
newly renovated and furnished; Mrs. Pommeroy, widow of Guy, once 
lord of Pommeroy, and her young daughter inhabited part of the front 
pile; and Leolin Pommeroy, with his wife, Lady Anna, dwelt in the 
rest; the rooms at the back with the north and west towers being unin- 
habited. 

** How the wind howls !” exclaimed Miss Pommeroy, shivering as the 
blast seemed to shake the tower. ‘“ Sybilla, I wonder you prefer this 
sitting-room on these windy nights.” 

“It is more cheerful, Joan. The drawing-rooms in the wing are large 
and dreary, for they look out on that moaning, shrieking forest over the 
hill, with its dark trees bowing down. I think trees are the most melan- 
choly objects you can be near when the wind puts on this peculiar sound. 
In this room, though the wind seems to shake it, we look out on the 
court, and see the lights and the signs of life.” 

“‘T have observed that on this day the wind always does come up in 
these blasts,” returned Joan, in a whisper that seemed to shrink from its 
own echo. ‘It is as if the dead were abroad.” ; 

“‘ What now, Joan? what do you mean by ‘this day ?’ ” quickly asked 
the lady of Pommeroy. 

Tt is the 17th of September,” replied Miss Pommeroy, as she crossed 
herself. 

“Do I not know it? have I not attended the mass in the chapel? 
But, Joan, do not speak of the dead being abroad: you should shake off 
the Pommeroy superstition.” 

‘“‘Tt is now nine years since the fatal night: four of its anniversaries | 
have passed in the abbey, and each time it has been one of these howling, 
gloomy days. They are enough to call up feelings of superstition, in 
themselves alone.” 

“ Not so, Joan: save to a mind prone to indulge in it.” 

That day nine years had been a memorable one for the Pommeroys. 
In that room of the west tower, exactly opposite to the one they sat in, 
a room shunned, for long long years before, as being the haunt of a de- 
parted spirit, wronged in life, Guy, lord of Pommeroy, had been murdered 
by his handsome brother Rupert: and Rupert had ever since been an 
exile. 
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On this evening sat Alice, widow of Guy, in her dressing-room, whose 
windows likewise faced the west tower. The customary anniversary 
mass for the repose of the soul of the departed lord had been said that 
morning in the chapel attached to the abbey, she had attended it as usual, 
and at its conclusion had withdrawn to the solitude of her dressing-room, 
barred against intruders for the remainder of the day. She sat with her 
eves fixed on the windows of the fatal room, the haunted room, as it was 
called, and indulged her reflections. What could those reflections be ? 
full of guilty remorse, of repentance for the fate she had been instru- 
mental in bringing upon her husband? for her stealthy intimacy with his 
brother had led to the catastrophe. No; not so much that, as a yearn- 
ing, irrepressible longing once more to behold Rupert. She had never 
forgiven the part acted towards her by Guy, had never excused it, even 
in the slightest degree ; her affections had been fixed on his brother, and 
Guy won her from him by a lie. She had steeled her heart to him 
before his death and after it, and the provocation given to him by her- 
self and Rupert had lost to her mind its guilty sting. ‘“ He brought it 
upon himself,” she would mutter by the hour together; “ why did he 
serve us so?” All these long years her heart had ached with suspense 
and pain, as to what had become of Rupert; at moments she would doubt 
whether he was dead, but a conviction was seated firmly within her that 
he was not dead, and that she should see him again. 

The moon had risen high as Mrs. Pommeroy sat, and its rays fell full 
on the haunted chamber: so had they fallen on the ever-to-be-remem- 
bered night, when she was within it with Rupert. She raised her hands 
to her still young and beautiful face, and, pressing its temples, spoke 
aloud in her abandonment of remembrance and grief. 

“ Why does he not come back? why does he not come to me? I 
would ask but an hour with him, one hour when he might speak comfort 
to my worn and weary heart ; when we might strengthen each other to 
bear up, on our lone and miserable way. He might come back and 
assume his rights; he might; let them talk as they will, punishment 
could not justly fall upon him; it was no murder; it was a scuffle—am 
not I here to testify to it? the wicked lord drew his pistol on him, and 
Rupert turned it back on him in self-defence. He is the true lord ; even 
Sybilla says it, though it would dispossess her child—oh, if he would 
but come back! if he would but come back! How different would my 
life be, if he were here, the reigning Jord! Now it is one long blank 
scene of apathy; nothing else for me, save remembrance—and that | 
drive away. Rupert is the true———” 

Mrs. Pommeroy’s voice died suddenly, but her mouth remained open 
in dread amazement. If ever she saw the figure of Rupert Pommeroy, 
she thought she saw it then, at the window of the haunted room. In 
spite of the wild wish she had just expressed, she gazed in dismay, 
striving to peer beyond the panes on which the moonlight fell, striving 
to still her beating heart : that some one was moving about, inside that 
room, was certain. It appeared to be a male figure of remarkable height, 
as Rupert’s was—and indeed so had Guy’s been, for the matter of that. 
He came forward more than once, and she distinctly saw his head bent 
against the panes of the window : and, even as she looked, a light for one 
brief moment appeared in the room, so that she discerned the outlines of 
his form. A strange thrill ran through her as she saw it, for it was cer- 
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tainly that of Rupert. But the light—what was that for? it appeared 
as though a match had been struck and as instantly extinguished. 

Curious fancies come into a woman’s mind, and into a man’s also some- 
times. Mrs. Pommeroy arrived at the conclusion, by a process of reason- 
ing, which had little of reason in it, that he had struck the flash of light 
to give her token of his presence. She passed over the fact that the flash 
must have been as visible to the other windows as to hers, and that 

wondering eyes might likewise be at them. 

With a sudden cry of hope, of happiness, she started from her seat. 
Throwing a large shawl over her head which also enveloped her figure, 
to guard against recognition, she sped down the staircase of her rooms, 
crossed the court-yard, and entered the piazza which ran underneath the 
north wing. As she swiftly hurried along it, the remembrance of another 
night arose to her, when some one else had likewise stolen down it, dis- 
guised under a grey capuchin. Mrs. Pommeroy shuddered and pressed 
onwards. Her progress was stopped. Arrived at the door of the north 
tower, she found it locked and fast. How then could Rupert have gained 
admittance to the rooms? And if he had thus gained admittance and 
locked them after him, why had he signalled for her? Mrs. Pommeroy 
gathered herself into a corner to solve the mystery. 

She could not do it. She glided back and entered a turning that took 
her to the window of the ke closet, i in the north wing, the apartments of 
the household of Leolin Pommeroy. The closet was dark, for the window 
looked not to the open day, and a light burned in the closet day and night. 
Peering closely in, with her keen eyes, Mrs. Pommeroy saw the bunch of 
keys, belonging to the closed rooms, hanging in its respective niche. 

Then what she had long suspected must be the fact—that Rupert pos- 
sessed duplicate keys by which he had admitted himself, on that long- 
passed night of horror: for Jerome had afterwards declared that the keys, 
of which he was then the custodian, had not left his hands. Rupert must 
have kept them by him all these years, and was now making use of them 
again. Was it by an oversight he had now locked out Mrs. Pommeroy ? 
he had left the doors open for her then. 

Mrs. Pommeroy sped back to her own apartments and entered Bridget’s 
sitting-room, the attendant on her daughter, Mary Pommeroy. Bridget 
was kneeling down in the dark, her face just above the sill of the window, 
and as close to its glass as Mrs. Pommeroy’s has just been to that of the 
key-closet. She started up with a cry of surprise at the entrance of her 
mistress. 

“Why are you in darkness ?” sharply demanded Mrs. Pommeroy. : “ I- 
ordered you to put the lace on Miss Mary’s peach frock to-night. What 
are you looking at ?” 

Bridget made no reply. She opened the store cupboard to get out her 
candle — box of matches, but before lighting it she turned to draw down 
the blind. 

“Task you, Bridget, what you were looking at: glued to the window 
in that manner! Let the blind alone ; let the candle alone; and tell me.’ 

“J will tell you, madam, if you ples ise, but I do not kaos whether it 
would be well to do so,’ ’ replied Bridget, speaking readily, now that she 
had broken the silence. 

‘* Are you to constitute yourself a judge of what may or may not be 
told me?” haughtily returned Mrs. Pommeroy. “ Speak instantly.” 
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Bridget drew away from what faint light came in at the window, and 
stood completely in the dark while she spoke, her voice dropped to a 
whisper. ‘‘ Madam, Mr. Rupert is come back at last.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy’s heart leaped within her: she had been pretty sure 
of it herself, but it was welcome confirmation. ‘ How do you know it ? 
Have you seen him ?” she inquired, and her imperious tone had changed 
to one sweet as honey. 

“TI have seen him every night for a week in the haunted room 
opposite,” replied Bridget. ‘1 saw him to-night, a quarter of an hour 
ago, and I was watching for him again, madam, when you came in.” 

“ You have seen him for a week past!” uttered Mrs. Pommeroy, in 
amazement. 

“ Just one week ago this night, madam, was the first time. It was a 
deal later than this, and adark night. Miss Mary was restless: she had 

one to bed in anger with mademoiselle, her governess, and she could not 
sleep, and called to me to go in and tell her some tales. Well, madam, 
I did so, and sat till she was asleep, and then I came back here. I stood 
a few minutes at the window before relighting my candle, which I had 
put out, and was watching the servants’ lights in the north wing—there 
were plenty of them alight, for, if you remember, madam, Mr. Leolin 
had a gentleman’s dinner-party that night. All in a moment, I saw a 
flash of light in the haunted room ; it went out again immediately, but 
not before I had caught the form of Mr. Rupert. I was struck with 
fright. I thought what will become of him if he lets himself be seen. | 
watched the best part of the night, but I saw no more, and I have watched 
every night since, and seen him in it: never for above a moment until 
last night. Last evening, madam, he stood for five minutes, good, at the 
window in the moonlight.” 

“Is he much altered, Bridget?” faintly asked Mrs. Pommeroy. 

“ Nay, madam, but how can I tell from this distance? I have but 
caught the outlines of his figure and face.” 

“ Bridget” —and Mrs. Pommeroy’s voice trembled with its emotion— 
‘are you sure you are not mistaken? Is it veritably Mr. Rupert ?” 

“* Was there ever a tall, noble form like his, madam—save the lord’s, 
and he has been under the sod nine years. Six feet three inches, and of 
noble proportions! No, madam, I cannot mistake the form or the turn 
of the head of Mr. Rupert Pommeroy.”’ 

“JI thought I saw him myself this evening,” whispered Mrs. Pom- 
meroy. ‘ You have not told of this ?”’ 

* Surely not,’’ answered Bridget: “it is not I that would tell aught 
to bring ill luck upon a Pommeroy. But I wish he could be warned of 
the hazard he runs: others may see him, and might haste with open 
mouth to spread the news abroad. I misdoubt that he must have taken 
up his abode in those rooms—but how ean he get his food?” 

Mrs. Pommeroy leaned against the window-frame, and thought. Her 
project of penetrating to the west tower was growing feasible. ‘ Bridget, 
you must go into the north wing and get me the keys,” she said, aloud. 
“T will warn him myself.” 

Bridget could scarcely answer for surprise. ‘‘ Madam, the custodian 
would never trust me with the keys!” 

“You can take them without his knowledge. Use your cunning.” 
“ But if Mx, Rupert should have got the keys himself?” again began 
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Bridget; and Mrs. Pommeroy, with a sharp word, frowned her away upon 


her errand. 

She stole again through the piazza and waited. It seemed to her 
that a long time elapsed and no signs of Bridget: but, to impatience, 
time moves with heavy wheels. Bridget came at last, and began boast- 
ing of the stratagem by which she had obtained possession of the keys ; 
but Mrs. Pommeroy cut the tale short, and desired her to go in. 

“* Madam—shall you like to go up alone ?” whispered the woman. 

“T will do it, whether I like or not,” was the valiant reply of Mrs. 
Pommeroy. ‘ The lord must be warned of the peril to himself—and the 
disgrace he may bring on the Pommeroys,”’ she evasively added. 

“The lord?” repeated Bridget, opening her eyes and mouth. 

“ He is the lord,” passionately.returned Mrs. Pommeroy; ‘ however 
others may have usurped his place.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy went up the stairs of the north tower, and into the 
rooms of the west wing, unlocking the doors as she came to them. The 
windows of all these rooms faced the court-yard, and the moonlight 
streamed in, affording her sufficient light. Trembling and sick, not onl 
at the thought of meeting Rupert, but with the dread of passing shectagh 
these dismal rooms alone, about which such ghostly tales were told, she 
swept swiftly on and gained the haunted room in the west tower, the 
wind shrieking ominously in her ears. She marvelled at her own courage : 
but that she was hastening to his sheltering presence, she could never 
have dared it. 

Did she remember how she had last stolen into that room, nine years 
ago? Did she remember her second visit to it on that fatal night? 
How she had crept in with steps of dread to discover the effects of the 
fearful scuffle from which she had flown, and had fallen over her husband, 
dead upon the ground? And now she was creeping into it again, to 
find—what? nothing pleasant, she might be sure. Was not the last suf- 
ficient warning for her? Did she think that wicked doings brought 
pleasure with them ? 

Where was Rupert ? The room was empty. It was a small circular 
room, and the moonlight enabled her to see to every part of it. What 
was this mystery? the rooms all locked, and this one empty! She began 
to shiver and shake. 

“Rupert !’’ she called out, faintly at first, but desperation gave her 
courage, and her voice echoed through the silent rooms, ‘“ Rupert, 
Rupert !” 

It echoed through the rooms with a weird, ghostly sound, blending 
with the wind that howled and laboured without. Mrs. Pommeroy sat 
down on the broad old velvet settle: a nasty, superstitious feeling was 
creeping over her. What if the nun’s ghost—so often seen in that 
room in years gone by, if the ghost seers were to be believed—should 
appear to her? What if—if—the ghost of her murdered husband should 
appear to her? She shrieked a smothered shriek at the supposition, and 
hid her face in her hands and bent it down on her knees. 

She strove to put away the superstitious dread that was attacking her, 
she strove to think that the wind did not moan like a troubled spirit, 
she strove to forget the tales which had been prevalent after the murder, 
that Guy, lord of Pommeroy, “came again.’’ Did you ever strive at 
such, reader? But possibly you never were in a haunted room at the 
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dead of night, far removed from human ear. If you have undergone 


the ordeal, did you succeed in reassuring yourself to calm ?—or did not, 
rather, the awful, unearthly dread, the feeling, which can neither be ex- 

i nor told in the broad daylight, in human companionship, did 
it not increase until—until———-But let it pass: you don’t like to be 
reminded of these cowardly moments, though you would not live them 
over again to have years added to your life. What then must it have 
been for Alice Pommeroy, with her guilty remembrance and her stings 
of conscience ? 

She strove. She battled with the haunted atmosphere, with the shriek- 
ing wind, with the consciousness that that evening was the ominous 
anniversary: she neither stirred hand nor foot, she scarcely dared to 
breathe, she could not have looked up for the wealth of worlds. Like a 
timid child hides its face in the dark and dares not raise it, lest its eyes 
should encounter some fabulous monster, so was it with Mrs. Pommeroy. 
She began to ask herself how she should get back again, out of the 
haunted tower, through the rooms and down the stairs: she should never 
dare to go! Must she sit where she was till morning light ? 

Some talking below in the court-yard gave her a gleam of fresh courage, 
and she did look up again. “Rupert, where are you?” she called out 
with desperate effort; “oh! Rupert, my-best beloved, why don’t you ~ 
come to me ?” 

Hark! What was that? A sigh ?—a groan ?—it sounded like it. 
But where did it come from? It was not the wind; it was a totally 
different sound. It seemed to be in the walls—or was it but in her own 
imagination? A more lively terror than before fell upon Mrs, Pom- 
meroy, and once more she hid her face. How long it was before she 
looked up again, she knew not; and well had it been, for her peace of 
mind, that she never had looked up: for there, mght against the nun’s 
emi standing as he had stood that night, not many minutes before 

is death, when he had burst in upon their wretched interview, there 
was the apparition of her husband, Guy. The moonlight shone in upon 
his ghastly face, wpon his hare-lip, red once, but livid now; and his dull 
eyes were bent upon her in mingled sadness and anger, just as she had 
seen them in life. He seemed to be dressed as he was dressed the night 
of his death, in a plain suit of black, and the one arm was raised, as if in 
anger at the loving words which had escaped her; raised just in the 
menacing way that the nun’s was in the picture. 

How Mrs. Pommeroy left the couch and reached the window, she did 
not know, and never afterwards remembered : some instinct prompted her 
thither. She went sideways: she could not turn her eyes from that 
awful figure, standing there, in its reproach ; it was fascinating her like 
the gaze of the basilisk. But now it seemed to be changing its position, 
to be gliding towards her; and, with a low, suffocating sob, that sounded 
like the bark of a dog, Mrs. Pommeroy turned to the window, dashed 
both her hands through it, shrieked out for succour in her terrible agony, 
and then fell down senseless. 

The crash of glass was heard and the shriek for aid ; the dashed-out 
hands, wringing wildly, were seen. * Bridget, possessing enough curiosity 
for any ten women, and that’s saying a great deal, had returned to her 
room, and putting open the window, thrust her head out to see anything 
there might be to be seen opposite. Bridget’s eyes watched the windows 
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of the rooms as a cat watches a mouse, and Bridget was at length re- 
warded by seeing more than she had bargained for—the wringing hands 
flung out, and the cry for help, as from some creature m its last agony. 

Bridget was thunderstruck. From whom the hands and the cry pro- . 
ceeded, she did not know : the voice was more like a woman's than a 
man’s, therefore she surmised it might be from her mistress. But why, 
or wherefore ? Bridget, bred up in the Pommeroy family, was imbued 
with its superstitions, and came to the conclusion that Mrs. Pommeroy 
must have seen the ghost ; meaning, of course, that of the nun. Bridget 
had the Pommeroy belief in, and dread of, ghosts, and Bridget, in 
astonishment and fear, stood where she was, giving no alarm, hastening 
with no aid, simply staring at the ominous window. As she gazed, a 
figure seemed to grow in it; the same towering figure which she had 
attributed to Rupert: but now its face was brought close and full to the 
oon. and Bridget recognised it in the bright moonlight, the ghastly 

of the dead lord of Pommeroy. Bridget with a smothered howl, 
not unlike the cry which had escaped from Mrs. Pommeroy, turned from 
the room and tore away in her fright; she cared not much whither, so 
that she got into human companionship. She flew out to the great gate- 
way of the abbey, and, crossing it, entered the noble hall, belonging to 
the part occupied by Leolin Pommeroy. A servant confronted her. 

«Are you out of your mind, Bridget ?”’ 

“ Let mealone. Where’s the master ?” 

Looking wild, and waiting for nothing, Bridget went on to the state 
apartments. In one of them sat Leolin and Father Andrew, playing at 
chess. She made a hasty reverence to the priest, who was the confessor 
to the house, and periodically became the depositary of Bridget’s a- 
dilloes; but her wits were nd far scared ts, allow of much catauiaibe 
or reverence just now. 

“ May all the saints have mercy upon Pommeroy !” uttered she, lay- 
ing hold of a sofa-end to steady herself. ‘‘ The lord’s come again.” 

“ What do you mean ?”” demanded Leolin, in amaze at her extraordi- 
nary proceedings. ‘ What lord is come again ?” 

“ Your murdered brother, sir,” she hoarsely whispered, “Guy, lord of 
Pommeroy. Ah, you'll believe me now, sir! I told it, years ago, that 
the lord’s ghost appeared to me the very night of his burying, and I 
was scoffed at, and bade hold my nonsense. I told you, father, and you 
only grinned at me—craving your pardon, and made fun of my eye- 
sight: you'll both believe me now.” 

“‘ What is it that you are saying ?” repeated Leolin, unable to com- 
prehend asyllable, and wondering whether Bridget was suddenly attacked 
with insanity. 

“There’s the dead lord of Pommeroy in the haunted room at this 
blessed moment, sir,’’ she whispered; “I have seen him with my own 
eyes. It is said a troubled soul will come out of purgatory on the anni- 
versary of its doom, and it is nine years ago this mght, you know———” 

Leolin Pommeroy, strong man, educated man though he was, had 
been reared in superstition, and he rose from his seat in belief and awe. 
The father, on the contrary, looked very much inclined to laugh: per- 

he felt at home with ghosts and dead people. A jolly priest was 
Father Andrew, always merry, and had grown so fat with his increasing 
years that he looked like a hogshead barrel. 
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‘¢ My mistress saw it too,” went on Bridget, “for it has been in the 
haunted room this week past ; but we both of us thought nothing else but 
that it was Mr. Rupert come home from his wanderings. Half an hour 
ago she went up there to him—she said she must warn him of the con- 
sequences, should he be seen 4 

“Mrs. Pommeroy! gone up to the haunted room!” interrupted 
Leolin. : 

‘‘ She went up all alone, sir, and I stood at my window and watched. 
Suddenly I saw two hands thrust through the glass of the window, and I 
heard shrieking, as of terror. Before I had recovered myself to move or 
do anything, the same tall figure rose close to the window in the moon- 
light. Ah, sir, it was not Mr. Rupert—Father, don’t look so at me !—it 
was the spirit of the lord of Pommeroy.” 

Father Andrew rapped his snuff-box. ‘ You have got far eyesight, 
Bridget, woman, to know a dead man’s features all that way.” 

Bridget, between anger, fear, and excitement, broke into tears. “ The 
moon shone full upon its face: don’t you see, father, the night is almost 
as bright as day: look at that curtainless window; you might see to read 
small print at it.” 

“There’s not a soul throughout the abbey, of you old retainers, but 
will let your superstitious nonsense get the upper hand of your discretion 
on the 17th of September. I have remarked that, ever since the first 
17th, when the lord was killed. What should bring his spirit here again 
in the teeth of all the masses said for its repose ?” 

“‘ May I never be shriven when I am dying, then, if I did not see it 
to-night!” burst forth Bridget ; “the hare-lip——” 

The door opened, and Lady Anna Pommeroy interrupted them, carry- 
ing an infant. She looked white and scared, her eyes wandered timidly 
round and rested upon Bridget, as though somewhat surprised to see her 
there. ‘There’s something in the haunted room, and I am frightened,” 
she began. “I happened to be alone with baby, and was standing with 
him at the window, when I heard the crash of glass, and I saw what looked 
to be two hands thrust out of that room in the west tower. I was not 
alarmed: I only wondered who could have had the courage to go there at 
night, and this night, of all others. In another minute I saw the out- 
lines of some one inside, but I could not distinguish much, and then the 
room was lighted up with a pale coloured flame, and a tall figure rose 
before the window. It looked like a ghost,” she shivered. 

“That pale clear flame used to light up the room when the nun 
appeared,” exclaimed Bridget. “I saw it myself once, my lady.” 

eolin Pommeroy turned an angry face upon her, and made a gesture 
for silence. He wound his arm round his wife to reassure her. “ It 
must have been one of the servants, Anna.”’ 

‘It was not one of the servants. I saw the face distinctly: it was 
like no one I ever knew: there seemed something strange about its lip,”’ 
she added, sinking her voice. “It was a white, corpse-like face: I do 
not think it belonged to any one living.” 

“No, my lady, that it did not,” cried the undaunted Bridget. 

The first thing to be done was to see after Mrs. Pommeroy. Leolin 
and the priest, carrying a light, proceeded together, and arrived, unmo- 
lested by sight or sound, in the haunted apartment. Mrs. Pommeroy 
was lying as she had fallen: they raised her and laid her on the couch, 
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and the movement aroused her. She seized hold of them both, seized the 
priest and seized Leolin as they stood over her: her wounded hands 
clasping theirs, as though she would never let them go again. 

* Don’t leave me, for the love of Heaven!” 

No, no,” said Leolin. “ Have you been ill? What has alarmed you?” 

“Ts it gone? In that place, there,” she continued, in a hollow voice, 
pointing to the nun’s picture, but not daring to raise her eyes to it, 
“stood the apparition of my husband. I would rather die than see it 
again ; than be in this room with it alone—alone!”’ 

“ Daughter, your fears must have deceived you.” 

“ Father Andrew, do you think I have forgotten him? Can I forget 
his keen eyes, his peculiar features, and his hare-lip? He was little 
altered: his eyes were dull, and his face wore the hue of the grave.”’ 

“Did you truly see his hare-lip?” gasped Leolin, in his superstition. 

“« As truly and perfectly as ever I saw it in life. There were whispers 
at the time,” she shuddered, “‘ that he came again.” 

“It’s a rare night for ghosts, this,” cried the father, in his mockery. 
“The wind whirls round the abbey as if it owed it a grudge.” 

Leolin held the light so that its rays fell on every part of the small 
room. There was no possibility of any one’s being concealed in it; 
neither was there a sign that any one had been in it, save Mrs. Pom- 
meroy and her imagination. He flashed it under the couch; and he 
drew aside the old velvet curtain that was before the picture, and the 
lovely features of the ill-fated nun stood out to view, with her upturned 
finger, and the lines of the dark prophecy. Leolin had wondered why 
Mrs. Pommeroy did not destroy that picture with its miserable asso- 
ciations, bygone and recent, when she reigned at the abbey after her 
husband’s death: he had intended to do so when he came into power; 
he had planned many changes to be carried out after his marriage ; but, 
almost as soon as they were thought of, he was dispossessed again, and 
the young lord’s mother had chosen to leave things as they were. Leolin 
drew the curtain back again over the face. 

They assisted Mrs. Pommeroy to rise, and, leaning heavily upon both 
of them, she tottered forward a few steps, but all foree seemed to have 
left her. “You must drag me,” she feebly cried: “I cannot walk. 
Hush! what was that ?” 

“That!” laughed the priest, thinking that by treating the affair 
lightly he should give her courage—* that was the wind.” And the 
wind it probably was, for a great gust came in at the broken window and 
extinguished the light. Mrs. Pommeroy shrieked and shuddered, 

“We can find our way in the moonlight,” said the priest to her. 
“ Make an effort to rally your strength. Do you know that your hands 
are bleeding, and must be attended to.” 

Partly leading, partly pulling her along, they got her through the 
rooms and down the steps of the north tower, 1 into Leolin’s 
apartments, as being the nearest. ‘No, no,” she said, in a hollow 
voice, “ get me home.” 

They got her to her home and laid her down on a couch, and soon the 
room was crowded ; for, somehow or other, the news obtained vent in the 
abbey—the lord’s ghost had appeared to Mrs. Pommeroy. 

__ “ That we—that I could have been so deceived, madam!” murmured 
Bridget, as she bathed her mistress’s temples with Cologne water. 
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“< Deceived ?” gasped Mrs. Pommeroy, opening her 

“ In thinking it was Mr. Rupert veo bal come into tenn” and Mrs, 
Pommeroy answered by a groan of pain. 

“ But their figures were as like as twin peas when living, and the out- 
line of their heads too,” pursued Bridget. “ Madam,” she added, sink- 
ing her voice,“ saw his hare-lip from this.” 

The words aroused to wonder Mrs, Pommeroy. How was she to 
yor any one but herself had seen the startling sight? Bridget 

lain 
ie.” It rose up as if from the floor, and stood right against the window in 
the moonlight. My Lady Anna saw it also, madam, and it terrified her 
nearly out of her senses.” 

‘¢T wish to be left with Father Andrew,” faintly rejomed Mrs. Pom- 
meroy: and she motioned them from the room. Bridget amongst the 
rest. 

Miss Pommeroy came up to her brother Leolin, her dark face colour- 
less. “What is this horror that is running through the abbey?” she 
whispered : “what is it they are saying ?” 

“That Guy is not at rest,” he gloomily replied. “ His spirit is abroad 
to- © ue 

“To whom has it appeared ?” ? 

“To Mrs. Pommeroy. She went into the haunted room, and saw it 
standing against the picture: we found her senseless when we went after 
her. Anna saw it from her rooms; it was at the window then; and 
Bridget also.” ; 

“ They could not mistake it—Bridget and Mrs. Pommeroy ?” 

“‘ No, no, Joan. Other faces may be mistaken, but not Guy’s.” 

Joan Pommeroy clasped her hands upon her chest as if in pam. 
“ Leolin—I have felt—I have felt—that Guy was not at rest. Even 
this very evening when the wind was wailing and sighing round the 
abbey, it seemed to whisper that the dead were abroad ; I remarked it 
to Sybilla. And I thought of Guy, of poor Guy, as I said it. They 
were too true, the tales that were told of his appearing after his murder. 
Is Father Andrew in the abbey ?” 

“He is with Mrs. Pommeroy. Her nerves have received a shock that 
she will not easily overget. They have bound up her hands in linen, to 

the blood, and sent for the surgeon, but she asked to be left alone 
with Father Andrew until he should come. The father does not believe 
that anything has been seen,” he curtly added, as though the incredulity 
gave him displeasure. 

“ Leolin, you speak in riddles,”’ cried Miss Pommeroy. “ What has 
she done to Ler hands ?” 

“ Don’t you know? She flung them, in her terror, through the panes 
of glass im the haunted room ; to attract attention and bring help.” 

“Jt is a riddle still. What could have taken her——her—to the 
haunted room ?” 

“ Bridget offered a curious explanation—that movements had been seen 
in the west tower, and they concluded, both of them, that it was Rupert.” 

“Why, Rupert is in bed and asleep,” returned Miss Pommeroy, im- 
perfectly comprehending. “What did she think would take him to the 
west tower ? and why should she be looking after Rupert ?” 

“Joan! Notthe boy. Rupert the wanderer.” 
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Joan Pommeroy gazed at her brother, and a darker shade passed over 
her face when she had realised the sense of his words. She threw her 
head back haughtily. 

“The more reason, then, why Mrs. Pommeroy should have away 
from the tower: had she not done enough evil, and caused enough, nine 
years ago, by going to it? No wonder her husband’s spirit cannot rest, 
if she would still run after Rupert.” 

Leolin moved forward amidst the servants, who were hanging about 
in numbers—gathered together from all the three households. He or- 
dered some of them to go up to examine the rooms, that no person 
should be concealed in them, and to lock them up. But the superstitious 
crew hung back, not one caring to be the leader. Leolin was angered. 

“ There at are of you,” cried he, sarcastically—“ are you afraid to 
venture in n Are you afraid, Jeffs ? an old man, like you !” 

** No, no, sir, I’ll go for one,” replied Jeffs. ‘It shan’t be said that 
the oldest retainer of the family, Jerome excepted, was afraid of the lord 
he served, dead or living.” But Jeffs did not speak with the greatest 
possible amount of personal courage: he was the coachman to the lords 
of Pommeroy ; had been coachman to the old lord; then to the ill-fated 
Guy, at whose marriage he had nearly lost his life; then, during his 
brief reign, to Leolin ; and now to the young child, Rupert. Jeffs con- 
descended to serve no less.a personage of the family than the reignin 
lord: it was the way of the Pommeroys ; certain of the retainers passe 
from lord to lord, as by hereditary right. Jeffs was sixty years of age, 
if he was a day, therefore it was altogether unreasonable of Jeffs to 
be afraid of ghosts. Perhaps Jeffs felt it so, for he put on a bravado 
of manner, took a light, went a few paces with a jaunty step, and then 
turned round and asked who was coming with him. 

Half a dozen, excited by example, pressed forward, and Bridget was 
one. Father Andrew came out to reassure them. “ There’s no ghost, 
or shadow of a ghost,” cried he; “it existed in Mrs. Pommeroy’s ima- 
gination alone.” 

“It didn’t exist in mine, father,” put in Bridget, obstinately. 

“There’s less excuse for you, Bridget, woman, than there is for Mrs. 
Pommeroy,” cried the priest, more sharply than he was often heard to 
speak, “for you had less to do with the dead.”’ 

They moved forward in a heap, bearing lights, huddling close to one 
another, and talking in an urider tone. ‘ We'll carry the lights round 
all the rooms,” exclaimed Jeffs, when they reached the top of the stairs — 
in the north tower, “so as to tell Mr. Leolin, of a surety, that nobody’s 
hid away in them. So here’s to begin with this one.” 

“Tsay, Jeffs, who does he think is concealed ?” 

“The blessed patron saint of the Pommeroys only knows! He may 
fear somebody has been putting a trick upon Mrs. Pommeroy.” 

“Such nonsense!” uttered Bridget. “As if any mortal body could 
get through locked rooms, and rooms that have been locked up for years. 

othing can do that, but immaterial bodies, as Mrs. Pommeroy called 
them to-night; and it’s well known they can get through solid walls of 
stone, as thick as the abbey is broad.” : 

“ Bridget, what did it look like ?” 

“ Why, it looked—exactly as the lord used to look when he was among 
us: you may just think back upon him at any time that your memory 
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likes to hit upon, and just so his spirit looked to-night—save that his 
face was whiter and more ghastly. I saw him the very night of his 
burying, you know. I oy of it, but I was put down again: he looked 
then like he looks to-night.” 

“Not with the shattered face?” shuddered a questioner. ‘ What 
a face it was! Nobody dared lift the cloth to look at that, as he lay dead.” 

Bridget shook her head. “ Spirits don’t reappear with the marks of 
what sends them out of the world, but as they were when they moved 
about in it. Witness the poor nun. When was she ever seen but in 
the full beauty of her face and form; beautiful as it had been before she 
killed herself—and was she not picked up out of the court-yard a dread- 
ful object to look upon, and put into her grave as such? But her spirit 
came back perfect : and so it is with the lord of Pommeroy.” 

“Tell us that tale again, Bridget—about your seeing him the night of 
the funeral.” 

“It was this,” said Bridget. ‘You remember how the lord lay in 
state, and the people came from miles round to see him, and to attend 
his funeral. Not a soul, poor or rich, ill or well, missed it, or would miss 
it, except my sister. She was near her time, and she didn’t want to 
come; her husband didn’t want her to come; she said that if she saw the 
lord in that awfully shattered state, she should never get him out of her 
mind. Folks in her condition are fanciful, you know.” . 

“She would not have seen anything amiss,” interrupted a listener. 
“ His face was not exposed, and she need not have lifted the cloth.” 

“ Well, she was afraid; and come she wouldn’t. But she made me 
promise to go to her the minute the funeral was over, and tell her about 
it, that she might appear as wise as her neighbours—for she didn’t mean 
to Jet it be known abroad that she did not go.” 

‘It was a brave funeral !”’ 

‘* Never a braver. More crowded even than the old lord’s had been, 
for the horrors attending the death were known, and it brought the people 
from far and wide. You couldn’t get inside the chapel, and half of them 
had to kneel outside. And the priests! such a many! Father Andrew 
was nobody among ’em. I got out of the abbey by dusk, and started. 
It was a squally, gloomy night: I wrapped my black shawl round me, 
and put my best foot first, ‘to get back soon and relieve the lady’s-maid, 
who had taken charge to watch the baby while she slept—for I was 
nurse, you remember, to Miss Mary, and I went, simpleton that I was! 
all across the fields, because it was a bit nearer. You know those hay- 
stacks in the hollow ?” 

Bridget had made a pause before the last few words, and changed her 
tone to one of mysterious awe. Her listeners gathered more closely 
round her, their lights flaring on the dark wainscoting of the room. 

“‘Some rain began to fall just as I got to the haystacks—there were 
fewer of them that year than this; and I looked up at the sky all round, 
wondering whether it was going to be a heavy shower, for I did not 
want to spoil my new mourning. As I turned my face forward again, 
I saw a figure close to me: where it had come from, unless it rose up 
out of the earth, I could not tell: it was—it was Hark ! what’s that?” 
shrieked out Bridget. 

They crossed themselves and shuddered, one and all, for a hollow noise 
was heard in the direction of the west tower. 
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“Tt must be the wind,” cried one, determined to be more brave than 
the rest: “or perhaps a door slammed. Go on, Bridget.” 

“* It was the figure of the poor murdered lord, whom we had just been 

tting into his grave,” she resumed. “I saw him plainly: I saw his 
5 oddashing eyes and his hare-lip, and then I seized hold of the hay- 
stack and pushed my face into it, scratching it all over, and screeched ~ 
out ten thousand murders. Brill heard me in his cottage, a field and a 
half off, and came to me.” 

*‘ And the lord’s spirit: where did it go?” 

“* How can I tell? It vanished as it came. Brill got me home to the 
abbey, but it was hushed up. I have never gone by those haystacks at 
dark since, and I never will.”’ 

“* One of the keeper’s boys saw him too,” interposed Jeffs, in a whisper. 
“‘ He was coming through the hollow, and there stood the lord against the 
gate. The dog would not go past, and was as wet as anything when they 
got him by, after the thing had vanished. Them dumb animals have a 
mortal dread of such; worse than we. Others saw him too.” 

““ Ay, ay,” put in Bridget again, ‘the lord has never been at rest. And 
never will be till—but I’m afraid to say it.” 

“To say what? There’s nobody but ourselves, Bridget.” 

** Well, then, as long as he, who sent him out of the world, lives in 
” When Mr. Rupert’s gone to join him, then the lord’s spirit will be 
laid.” 

A strange and startling interruption came. One of the listeners had his 
face turned towards the rooms they were about to enter, when he saw, or 
thought he saw, a figure moving towards them. The man’s heart leaped 
into his mouth, and his hair stood on end. He did not speak, but he 
— hold of the rest, and pointed. 

Through the moonlight rays that fell slanting on the floors, it was 
gliding towards them, a tall, ghastly figure of towering height, with a 
glazed, livid face. Petrified, tongue-tied, they stood there, gazing in 
horror, heart and impulse alike frozen, when, with a rush and a bang, the 
open door intervening between it and them, suddenly dashed itself to. 

Helter-skelter, péle-méle, down stairs they rushed, the brave Jeffs and 
his torch foremost in the company, and Bridget in the midst, laying hold 
of as many strange garments as she had hands for. Father Andrew met 
them in the piazza. He rated them soundly, told Jeffs he ought to be 
ashamed of himself for an old fool, and insisted upon their returning to 
lock the doors and bring away the keys. 

No, not for a thousand worlds; not even in obedience to his reverence, 
would they again encounter the ghost of the lord of Pommeroy. 

The priest saw he must go himself, if it was to be done. Snatching 
the light from Jeffs, he went on rapidly, ordering them to follow him, Of 
course it is well known that a ghost dare not venture near a priest, 
especially one who keeps holy water in his pocket, as the father did, closely 
corked, and they scrambled after him. Bridget, whose superstitious 
curiosity was greater even than her fears, went also, a man on each side 
of her, and another behind. Say what people will, there is a fascination 
in ghosts, and nobody can deny it. ; 

“ You muffs! you geese!” uttered the father, striding on and throw- 
ing the light of the torch round the several rooms as he passed through 
them, disclosing nothing but tranquillity and emptiness, ‘* what is there 
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to be afraid of ? I would not have such poltroons of brains as yours, to 
be made a cardinal to-morrow.” 

“Father”—and you may be sure it was Bridget who spoke, for a 
woman’s tongue is always ready—“ if there was nothing here, what has 
shut all the ? They were open before ?” 

' “What? Why, the wind.” 

* If the wind slams one door, it would not slam a dozen in succession,” 
objected the obstinate Bridget. 

On went the father; very scornful was he over their  ieerganr folly. 
The rooms were perfectly empty. Mrs. Pommeroy could not remember 
where she had left the bunch of keys; but they were discerned on the 
velvet settee in the haunted room. 

“Now then,” cried the priest, swaying his light about, “are you con- 
vinced there’s nothing here; and has been nothing? The lord’s ghost 
indeed! just as much as yours; and you are not melted into ghosts yet.” 

He marshalled them out before him, locking the doors himself. When 
they got down he delivered the keys to Leolin Pommeroy, who did not 
return them to the key-closet, but kept them in his own possession. 

But the peace of the abbey was gone, for, as the weeks passed on, it 
became too evident that the spirit of the unhappy lord of Pommeroy did 
indeed haunt it: that he could not rest quiet in his grave. Night after 
night that figure was seen in the rooms ; sometimes close to the windows, 
the moon shining on it, or, on the dark nights, the watchers would see 
it surrounded by the light. Restless, restless was the spirit. The father 
had locked the doors; but what of that ? in every one of the rooms 
would it appear in succession, gliding through them as only spirits can 
be supposed to glide. Mrs. Pommeroy was worn to a shadow : terrified and 
awe-struck as she was, she yet could not resist the fascination of the hor- 
rible sight, but would sit at her window through the night, watching for it. 

You must have heard the tale of the country clergyman. The farmers 
in one of the midland counties were in despair at the long-continued 
drought. ‘Their ground was parched up, their crops withering; they 
saw nothing but ruin before them, and all for the want. of rain. They 
went up in a body to their parson one Saturday evening, with a petition 
that he would pray for rain the following day at service. ‘Oh, I'll pray 
for rain, and welcome,” cried the good man, “ but. be dashed if you'll get 
any till the moon changes.” 

“ Now, just in that disbelieving spirit, did Father Andrew offer up Ais 
prayers for the laying of the ghost. The rooms were thrown open for 

im—the doors being found locked as he had left. them—and the father, 
arrayed in his sacred vestments, went in. “I'll doit,” he said, ‘‘as the 
abbey is so urgent, but I protest against it, for there’s no ghost to lay, 
and never has been any.” ‘The priest was still a ridiculing mocker, and 
the tales told to him around made no manner of impression on him, but 
for peace’ sake he sprinkled the rooms with holy water, and muttered a 
prayer for the repose of the spirit of Guy, lord of Pommeroy. Of course 
nothing came of it—what can come of prayers offered up in disbelief? 
—and in spite of the holy water, the ghost wandered more than ever. 

Leolin and his sister, Miss Pommeroy, had not seen it. Whether they 
shrank from watching, or whether they had not watched at the right 
moment, they had never seen it, though their faith in its appearauee was 
firm and steadfast. 
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rey had been abroad one evening in November, and were detained 
till dark. 


Dark, however, it was not, for the moon, once more high in 
the sky, gave her light by fits and starts, now hiding herself under a 
cloud, now shining out with momentary brilliance. Their way home was 
past the keep, and before they came to it they met Father Andrew. He 
turned back with them. 

“I have just been with Mrs. Pommeroy,” he observed. “ opinion 
is, that if we cannot get this ghost belief out of her mind, it will ki 1 her, 
She protests to me that she saw it plainer last night than she has done at 
all, except the first time in the haunted chamber.” 

“She told me of it this morning,” returned Joan. “ She says that 
strange, pale light was shining round it, and it stood at the window for 
two or three minutes, and then it seemed to sink through the floor.” 

“ It is so truly absurd!” exclaimed Father Andrew, iraseibly. “ Mrs. 
Pommeroy has got a ghost mania upon her, and she’ll go on to insanity, 
if she does not take care.” 

“ Tt is no mania,’’ observed Leolin. 

The priest took him quickly up. ‘‘ Have you seen it?” 

ee No.” 

“‘ Have you?” he added, turning to Joan. 

“ No,” she replied. 

“‘ Nor anybody else, save Mrs. Pommeroy and the servants. We all 
know what to understand when servants profess such belief: and Mrs. 
Pommeroy, as I say, has a mania upon her.” 

“You borget Lady Anna,” interrupted Leolin. 

“Lady Anna’s eyes must have deceived her; I insist upon it that they 
must. And as to your family—why you know how superstitious you 
have all been from your cradles.” 

“The time may come when you will see it; and believe in it also,” 
returned Leolin. 

The father took a solacing pinch of snuff. ‘“ When I do see it, I'll 
believe in it,” quoth he; “ not before.” 

They walked on in silence; Leolin and Miss Pommeroy would not say 
more; they knew his obstinacy. They came to the keep, and were 
rounding its wall, when the crescent moon, sailing majestically from be- 
hind a cloud, threw its light upon them ; and upon—what? 

Right in front of the path they must walk over, stood the spirit of Guy, 
lord of Pommeroy. As if to confute the ridiculing disbelief of the priest, 
there it was, as ghostly, as high, as shadowy as it had appeared to the 
rest, its dull eyes fixed upon them in reproach, and its hare-lip conspicuous 
on its livid face. 

The father darted away from its vicinity as if it had been a mad dog 
about to attack him, crossed his forehead, his breast, crossed himself, in 
short, all over, and began mechanically a paternoster; while Miss Pom- 
meroy, with a suppressed wail of terror and pain, turned and clung to 
Leolin. The next moment, when they looked up, it had vanished : the 
thick stone walls of the keep, the mother earth—which had received it ? 

“Father Andrew !” solemnly uttered Leolin, “did you see it?” 

“ Oh, mercy be good to us, yes! That was Guy Pommeroy. Can 
indeed the poor spirit have been wandering all these nine years? How 
awfully like his hare-lip looked in the moonlight !” 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Srr NATHANIEL. 


. ... And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act ITI. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 


Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XX.—Curistina OF SWEDEN. 


§ 2. 


Wnuar will the world say? was a query which, as a check, or curb, or 
restraining power, to reduce her “ extravagant and erring spirit” within 
conventional bounds, was infinitely indifferent to Christina. She cared 
next to nothing, perhaps less than nothing, for what the world would 
say, in that sense. But, on the other hand, What will the world say? 
considered in the light of eager wonderment and rapt curiosity — this 
was a motive ‘pee of no feeble range, prompting her majesty to be 
eccentric, if only now to see what the world really would say. Nothing 
that the world would, could, or might say, was available to deter the 
Queen of Sweden from following her own devious will. But it would 
have mightily vexed her, when she abdicated the throne, had the world 
said—nothing. She might despise its verdict, but she must needs keep 
herself before it, on the front of its stage, and close to the foot-lights. 
The world’s a stage, and all its men and women merely players, and one 
man in his life plays many parts, and this woman a great many, and 
queer ones—in comedy, tragedy, domestic drama, melodrama, burletta, 
interlude, and broad farce. 

The stage plays and lyrical ballets got up by her at Stockholm, 
became stale after a while. Having found, it has been remarked, that to 
enact for a night the written drama only brought satiety after it, she 
resolved “to treat the world to a real drama, which should not only 
dazzle and confound the present, but all future generations.” Voltaire 
fully appreciates the act and motive of abdication. It is shameful, he 
protests, in Protestant writers, to be so audacious as to assert, without 
the slightest proof, that she only resigned her crown because she could 
no longer keep it. She was but twenty-seven at the time; and had 
formed the design of abdicating seven years before, and for seven years 
had been maturing her resolution. ‘This resolution, so superior to 
vulgar conceptions, and pondered for so considerable a time, ought 
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to shut the mouth of those who charge her with levity, and yet represent 
her abdication as an involuntary act. The two imputations, it is true, 
are mutually contradictory ; but what is great will and must for ever be 
liable to attacks from the little-minded.”* About six weeks after our 
ambassador, the learned and well-mannered Whitelocke, whose social 
urbanity and “dry humour’’ pleased the queen, had arrived in Sweden, 
he was astounded by an intimation from her, quite sub rosé, however, 
that she “had it in her thoughts and resolution to quit the Crown 
of Sweden, and to retire herself into a private life, as much more suitable 
to her contentment than the great cares and troubles attending upon the 
government of her eager Whitelocke sought to dissuade a brilliant 
sovereign of seven-and-twenty from so abrupt a descent; and plied her 
with arguments moral and utilitarian, ad feaminam and ad reginam, for 
renouncing the strange project. He warned her that she might even 
come to want—at least to be straitened as to the necessary supplies for 
herself and her household. But she told him she wanted nothing but a 
lacquey and a chambermaid ; and as for the world, it might say its say, 
and wag (its old head) as it liked. Whitelocke was present when Chris- 
tina announced her intentions to the estates of the realm, and received the 
remonstrances of nobility, clergy, and people. His account of the scene 
is graphic—especially that of the closing appeal made to her majesty by 
the spokesman of the Boors. “In the last “ov stepped forth the 
Marshal of the Boors, a plain country fellow, in his clouted shoes, and all 
other habits answerable, as all the rest of his company were accoutred, 
This boor, without any congees or ceremony at all, spake to Her Ma- 
jesty, and was interpreted to Whitelocke to be after this phrase: 

“ «Oh Lord God, Madam, what do you mean to do? It troubles us 
to hear you speak of forsaking those that love you so well as we do, Can 
you be better than you are? You are Queen of all these countries, and 
if you leave this large kingdom, when will you get such another? If 
you should do it (as I hope you won’t for all this), both you and we shall 
have cause, when it is too late, to be sorry for it. Therefore my fellows 
and I pray you to think better on’t, and to keep your crown on your 
head; then you will keep your own honour and our peace; but, if. you 
lay it down, in my conscience, you will endanger all. Continue in your 
gears, good Madam, and be the fore-horse as long as you live, and we 
will help you the best we can to bear your burden. 

‘‘* Your father was an honest gentleman and a good king, and ver 
stirring in the world; we obeyed him and loved him as long as he lived; 
and you are his own child, and have governed us very well, and we love 
you with all our hearts; and the Prince [her cousin, rejected suitor, and 
heir-apparent] is an honest gentleman, and when his time comes we 
shall be ready to do our duty to him as we do to you; but as long as you 
live we are not willing to part with you, and therefore I pray, Madam, 
do not part with us.’ 

“When the boor had ended his speech, he waddled up to the Queen 
without any ceremony, took her by the hand and shook it heartily, and 
kissed it two or three times; then, turning his back to her, he pulled out 





- * Voltaire: “ Si&cle de Louis XIV.,” ch. vi. 
+ Whitelocke’s Journal of the Swedish Embassy in 1653 and 1654. 
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of his pocket a foul handkerchief and wiped the tears from his eyes, and 
in oe same posture as he came up he returned to his own place 

We have seen what Bulstrode Whitelocke’s contemporary, and ‘Crom- 
wellian coadjutor in office, the great John Milton had said—that Chris- 
tina might, if such was the fatality of the Swedish nation, abdicate the 
sovereignty, but that she could never lay aside the queen ; for-her reign 
had proved her fitness to govern, not only Sweden, but the world.+ 
Crities there have been who insisted that Milton, even in his immortal 
verse, had Christina in his mind’s eye when he wrote the lines : 


To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous, than to assume. 
Riches are needless then, &c.{ 


Mr. Landor pronounces it wonderful that any critic should be so stupid 


as a dozen or two of them have proved, in applying these verses to 
Christina of Sweden. Whether Milton had written this before or after 


the abdication of Richard Cromwell, they are equally applicable to him: 
he did retire not only from sovereignty but from riches. Whereas 
Christina took with her to Rome prodigious wealth, and impoverished 
Sweden by the pension she exacted.§ Her popularity ceased with the 
proofs she then gave of inordinate rapacity. Indeed,.the popular indig- 
nation, and even alarm, became so great at seeing the immense property 
she was carrying out of the kingdom in jewels, gold and silver, “to 
the amount of some millions of crowns,” that it appears “ serious thoughts 
were entertained of arresting her, and forcing her either to reside in the 
kingdom, or to give up the pension assigned to her, and the rich treasures 
she was carrying off.”|| This caused her to change her route; nor did 
she breathe freely—hardly, as the saying is, took breath at all—until she 
had safely transported herself, bag and baggage, beyond the frontiers of 


her sometime kingdom. 
Addison, in one of his anti-Jacobite pamphlets, admonishing England 


of the evils that would result from Popery on the throne, appeals to the 


* Whitelocke’s Journal of the Swedish Embassy in 1653 and 1654. 

+ Milton’s Second Defence of the People of England. 

“ Paradise Regained.” Book II. 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 

Geijer says that, from the time of her announced intention to abdicate, “the 
remainder of her reign was spent as if to prevent all chance of her being regretted.” 
One of Geijer’s English reviewers comments sharply on her outrages on all de- 
cency, contempt of the national religion, &c.—her carousing with new favourites 
until long after midnight, and her shameless prodigality; all which were regarded 
with disgust by every honest Swede. ‘From this time,” says Geijer, “‘ dates the 
ruin of pure and decorous morals. Youth began to take precedence of its elders 
unabashed; and the fear of God was treated with equal levity. One and the 
other scoffed at the divine service, acting as if they only resorted thither for 
= sake; and so the queen herself did at last.” (Geijer’s History of the 
Swedes. 

But dancers, singers, and actors were in high esteem. If they were rewarded, 
her domestic servants were neglected: on two occasions, to the great horror of a 
hospitable people, her very kitchen was closed for want of money and credit. 
There was assuredly no regret in Sweden when, on the 6th day of June, 1654, 
Christina, then in her twenty-seventh year only, executed her project of abdica- 
tion, and in two or three days afterwards left the kingdom. (Atheneum, 1844.) 
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history of Sweden, as “ the only Protestant kingdom in Europe besides 
this of Great Britain, which has had the misfortune to see Popish princes 
upon the throne ;” citing the case of Sigismund, who was de ; and 
then adding: “The famous Queen Christina, daughter to the Great 
Gustavus, was so sensible of those troubles which would accrue both to 
herself and her people, should she avow the Roman Catholic religion 
while she was upon the throne of Sweden, that she did not make an open 
rt of that faith till she resigned her crown, and was actually upon 
journey to Rome.”* She went to mass, however, before abdication, 
and made but little disguise of her sentiments. What those sentiments 
really were, is not an easily answered question. The Protestants, says 
Voltaire (more suo, hitting both ways), have aspersed her character, as 
if it were impossible for a person to be possessed of great virtues without 
adhering to the religion of Luther; while the Papists have triumphed 
too much on the “ pretended conversion of a woman, who was no more 
than a philosopher.”+ In another of his histories the same author—so 
much fonder of Christina than of Christianity—asserts, that though she 
quitted Lutheranism for Romanism, she was indifferent to them both, 
and only became a Romanist because, meaning to reside at Rome, it was 
convenient to do as Rome does.t 
Let us not think (urges Ranke) to ask what were her arguments and 
proofs. She often declared that she discovered no essential error of doc- 
trine in Protestantism. But as her disinclination for that creed sprang 
from an original feeling which was not now to be overcome, and whieh 
circumstances but made more intense, so did she rush towards Romanism 
with an equally inexplicable inclination and entire sympathy. She was 
nine years old when she first received any precise account of this religion, 
and it was told her among other things, that in the Catholic communion 
the unmarried state was considered honourable. ‘“ O!” she cried, “how 
fine that is! that is the religion for me.” The mere fact of Protestantism 
being, by the constitution of Sweden, compulsory upon her, was calcu- 
lated to make it her aversion.. But she felt her way, and moved warily, 
and step by step, in renouncing it. It is at least certain, Ranke§ con- 
cludes, that, in her desire of approximating to the court of Rome, 
Christina had recourse to that mystery and craft which are commonly 
displayed only in the concerns of passion or of ambition ; she engaged, as 
it were, in an intrigue to become a Catholic. “In this she showed her- 
self wholly a woman.” Of that type, we suppose Ranke to mean, which, 
in Popish parlance, would rather not take tea even without a stratagem. 
Some writers will have it that Christina was an out-and-out infidel, 
There is indeed good reason for believing, Dr. Miller (a temperate in- 
quirer) is of opinion, that she had learned to be so indifferent to revealed 
religion as to have consulted, in the act of Romanising, merely her 
worldly convenience. Ranke’s account is, that, thanks to the unsettling 
conversation of Isaac Vossius and others, the young queen had gradually 
fallen into incurable doubts: it seemed to her that all positive religions 
were inventions of men, that every argument was of equal force against 








* The Freeholder, No. XLIV. (1716.) 

t Voltaire: Vie de Charles XI. 

t Siécle de Louis XIV., ch. vi. 

§ History of the Popes. Book VIII. 
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them all indiscriminately, and that it was in the end a matter of in- 
difference which of them was embraced. “ With all this, however, she 
never went the length of absolute irreligion ; some convictions she stil] 
retained, that were not to be shaken: in her royal solitude of a throne, 
she could not forego the idea of God.” To a sceptic of this temperament, 
the theory of ‘rest in the Church,” the Church which claims infallibility 
for its head, would be theoretically attractive, and was found practically 
convenient. There have been many such sceptics since her time, who 
have resolved their doubts in the same way; with what amount of in- 
ward satisfaction, and ultimate repose, it is not for us, ab extra, to 
ounce. 

Her throne abdicated, and her religion renounced, now began Christina’s 
vagrant achievements, in that eccentric orbit of hers, which kept the eyes 
of puzzled Europe upon her, as upon any other comet in the cometary 
system, terrestrial or celestial. Now she drew attention by a public 
entrance into Rome, in Amazonian attire—now by her freaks at Fontaine- 
bleau—now by squabbling with the Pope—now by the assassination of 
Monaldeschi. This last black business has never been completely ex- 
plained ; a certain mystery still shrouds the face of it, like that metal 
mystery on the face of the Man in the Iron Mask. What had Monaldeschi 
done to induce a revenge so ruthless, so inexorable? Jt seemed as if, 


Had all his hairs been lives, her great revenge 

Had stomach for them all.* 
There are features in her character which answer to several in Pope’s 
blackened portraiture of “‘ Atossa ”’— 


Who with herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth— 


not forgetting this couplet, 


From loveless youth to unrespected age, 
No passion gratified, except her rage :— 


but especially, and on Monaldeschi’s account, the next : 


Who breaks with her, provokes revenge from hell, 

But he’s a bolder man who dares be well. 
Had Monaldeschi been too “ well” with her ? and transgressed clause the 
third of the triple injunction, Be bold: be bold: be not too bold? It 
was in the gallery of the Stags, at Fontainebleau, that the bloody deed 
was perpetrated. The fault which drew down upon her secretary these 
sanguinary reprisals, and upon her “the deep damnation of his taking 
off,” is supposed by some to have been, what Mr. James (for instance) in 
his Life of Louis XIV. calls “some treacherous indiscretion” on Monal- 
deschi’s part, ‘regarding the intrigues of his depraved mistress, either 
with himself or with Sentinelli, brother of her captain of the guard.” At 
any rate, whatever the cause, which is obscure, the effect is patent enough. 
His letters were stopped—to use the same author’s account of the trans- 
action—and, furnished with proofs of his fault, Christina sent for a priest 
named Father Mathurin, and, having caused Monaldeschi to be brought 
into her presence, she accused him of treason, and ordered him to prepare 
for death by confession to the priest. ‘‘ The unhappy man prayed for his 
life in vain, and refused to confess to the priest whom she had sent to 





* « Othello,” V. 2. + Pope: ‘“ Moral Essays,” Ep. II. 
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witness the horrid act. In order to compel him to confess, she ordered 
the captain of the guard to wound him before he killed him, which he 
accordingly did, after he and the priest had both carried Monaldeschi’s 
petition for life to the libertine but inexorable woman, who had prepared 
everything for putting him to death. The unhappy man then confessed ; 
and, while Christina, in a chamber within hearing, remained, laughing 
and talking and ridiculing her attendant’s cowardice, the captain of the 
performed his bloody task, running his sword through the throat 

of Monaldeschi, who wore a concealed coat of mail, and drawing it back- 
wards and forwards until he was dead.”* According to some writers, 
Monaldeschi, incredulous of the queen’s real intent to make away with 
him, refused to confess himself until she coolly said, by way of convincing 
him, “‘ Give him a stab, to let him see I am in earnest ”—and that he re- 
ceived one such “stab,’’ and then another, before he resorted to that 
dernier ressort, the father confessor. That day made memorable with 
blood-stains (like the Rizzio chamber in Holyrood House) the Fontaine- 


bleau 
Galerie where fierce Christina 


(in Dr. Croly’s lines) 


Minced Monsieur Monaldeschi for his treason— 
(Jd est, for telling stories of Regina,— 
Queen-gossip being a/ways out of season, ) 

So three assassins brought him to his reason.T 


An ugly impression that Gallery of Stags business left on the minds 
of men. The French court naturally desired to get rid of the seeming 
mad-woman. Mazarin wrote to remonstrate. Upon him the queen 
turned sharp round, telling him to mind his own business—if we may 
suppose the letter to be genuine—and desiring that neither he, nor the 
“proud young prince his master” should presume to express disapproval 
of any act of hers. She would have all and sundry to know, servants 
and masters, little and great, that to do what she had done was her royal 
will and pleasure, and that Christina was and would be queen wherever 
she went. “Believe me, Julius,” thus the epistle concludes, “ you will 
be wise to conduct yourself so as to merit my good opinion, This is 
what you ought to make a study of. God preserve you from ever pre- 
suming to drop an indiscreet remark about my person or my good fame. 
Though I be half the world off at the time, be sure I shall hear of it. 
In my service are friends and courtiers quite as clever and as vigilant as 
any of your spies, though with rather better principles.’”” For months 
she continued at Fontainebleau, as though to brave public opinion and 
the wishes of the court. She played the despot in yet braver style than 
the Cesar in Ben Jonson, whose maxim is, that 

Princes have still their grounds rear’d with themselves, 

Above the poor low flats of common men ; 

And who will search the reason of their acts, 

Must stand on equal bases.} 
Whereas, Christina seems to have refused the right of those who stood 
on equal bases, and higher,—as much higher as King of France towers 
above ex-queen of Sweden,—to “meddle or make” with her. Voltaire 








* James’s Life and Times of Louis XIV., ch. xvi. 
t “The Modern Orlando,” Canto III. t “Sejanus,” Act I. Sc. 2. 
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himself finds the Monaldeschi affair unpleasant for Christina’s philosophic 
reputation, and ‘political justice. Whatever fault the Marquis mght 
have been guilty of, Christina really ought, the patriarch of Ferney must 
say, to have asked for justice to be done upon him, and not have done it 
herself, seeing she had renounced royalty. ‘‘ It was not a queen punish- 
ing a subject ; it;was a ‘woman who finished off an affair of gallantry 
by murder.” Noone, apophthegmatically adds Voltaire, ought to be put 
to death but by law. Christina, in Sweden, would not have had the 
right of assassinating any one; and surely what would have been a 
crime at Stockholm was not allowable at Fontainebleau ? “ Those who 
have justified this action deserve similar masters. The disgrace and 
cruelty of this deed were a blot upon the philosophy which had moved 
Christina to abdicate. She would have been punished for it in England, 
and in any other country where law is supreme: but France shut her 
eyes on this attack upon the authority of the king, the right of nations, 
and humanity itself.”"* For 
—oh far be it from the innocence 

Of a just man, to give a traitor death 

Without a trialt— 
as Leucippus says in Beaumont and Fletcher—in a tragedy which pos- 
sibly contains a hint of Monaldeschi’s character, as some would interpret 
it; videlicet— 

This is one 
Of her ferrets that she bolts business out 
: Withal; this fellow, if he were well ript, 
Has all the linings of a knave within him ;t 


that is, supposing the Marquis to have played the knave for her and by 
her, in the correspondence he carried on—tampering with state-secrets, 
or boudoir-secrets, or whatever else the secrets might be which had to 
do with the murder. Or again—supposing him to have been the victim 
of jealousy, or some such personal feeling, as the School for Scandal takes 
for granted, not being able to prove; then too, and once more, will the 
same tragedy supply us with a fragment applicable (with a difference) to 


ED 











* Voltaire: “ Si¢cle de Louis XTV.” 

In the later editions of this work, Voltaire refers, with every mark of exas- 
peration, to the notes (‘*equally scandalous as false”) of ‘‘ a certain La Beaumelle,” 
who printed the Siécle de Louis XIV. at Frankfort, with original notes of the kind 
just mentioned; and who, on the subject of the Gallery of Stags, made bold to 
affirm, that Christina was perfectly in the right when she caused Monaldeschi to be 
assassinated, because she was not travelling incognito ; adding, that Peter the 
Great once entered a coffee-house in London, foaming with fury, because, said he, 
one of his generals had told him a lie—for which he, the ezar, had been tempted 
to cut him in two with one stroke of his sabre ; whereupon a London merchant 
remarked to the czar, that had he executed the proposed sabre-cut with effect, his 
majesty would have found his way to an English gibbet. 

Thus far La Beaumelle. Voltaire loses all patience with such stuff. Can any 
one imagine, he asks, the czar Peter walking into a coffee-house, and proceeding 
to inform the company that one of his generals had been telling him lies ? Oris 
it a custom now-a-days to cut a man in two at one sabre-cut? Voltaire would 
like to: know, moreover, in what language Peter, who knew no English, poured 
forth his wrongs into the ear of the English merchant? And then, after all, how 
does'this Frankfort note-maker make out his case of justification for Christina, who 
assassinated an Italian at Fontainebleau, by the discovery that Peter the Great 
would have been hung by the neck at London? 

t “Cupid’s Revenge,” V. 1. t Ibid,, Act IM. Sc. 1. 
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the event, as regarded by any other gentleman in her suite who had 
already stood, or might one day hope or fear to stand, in the dead man’s 
shoes : 
This, gentlemen, is a st piece of justice, 

To put the wretched man to death because 

She doated on him; is she not a woman, 

And subject to those mad vagaries her whole 

Sex is infected with? Had she loved you, or you, 

Or I, or all on’s (as indeed the more 

The merrier still with them), must we therefore 

Have our heads pared with a hatchet ?* 


Or, finally, to find a tragical quotation for either hypothesis—suppose 
after all that Monaldeschi was innocent, and done to death without pro- 
voking it by will or deed of his—then wrest we to the purpose a morsel 
from Shakspeare again, where the passionate she-serpent of old Nile, as 
her Antony loved to call her, commits assault and battery on the mes- 
senger, and will not be reasoned with or restrained : 


Cleo. Rogue, thou hast lived too long. snes a dagger. 
Mess. . . . What mean you, madam? I have made no fault, 
Char. Good madam, keep yourself within yourself; 

The man is innocent. 
Cleo. Some innocents ’scape not the thunderbolt. 


To which category, ¢f innocent, the Italian Marquis had the misfortune 
to belong; the thunderbolt coming down upon him “ with a vengeance,” 
in the Gallery of the Stags. 


No wonder that people in France ceased to laugh and talk lightly and 
in gamesome mood about Christina, from that day forwards. They had 
had their laugh, however, and a long one and a loud, some time before, 
when her face, figure, gestures, dress, manners, whim-whams and 
crotchets extraordinary had been the talk of Paris at large. A wonder- 
ful production she was of nature and art, says Ranke; who describes her 
early in her teens as “a young lady free from all personal vanity.” She 
never sought, he continues, “ to hide from herself that she had one shoulder 
higher than the other. She was told that her greatest beauty consisted 
in her luxuriant hair, yet she did not even devote the most ordinary at- 
tention to it; she was wholly a stranger to all the petty cares of life ; 
never troubled herself about her table, never complained of any food set 
before her, and drank nothing but water.”{ The hair of which she took 
so little heed was a profuse crop, light brown in colour; to comb it once 
a week was the utmost Christina could think of doing—once a fortnight 
was sometimes her practice, and, by her theory, quite often enough too. 
A man’s fur cap was her favourite head-dress, in early life ; till the time 
came for her to wear a wig. Of her looks and apparel we get glimpses 
from various quarters. Just after her abdication, for instance, another 
ex-queen (but an involuntary one), Elizabeth of Bohemia, meets her at 
Antwerp, and thus writes of her: “I saw the Queen of Sweden at the 
play; she is extravagant in her fashion and apparel ; but she has a good, 
well-favoured face, and a mild expression.” La Grande Mademoiselle, 


_——— —. ES —— ee -— 


* Cupid’s Revenge, II. 1. t “ Antony and Cleopatra,” Act II. Se, 5. 
t Ranke’s History of the Popes. Book VIII. 
It is said that the queen-mother would not permit Christina to drink water. 
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in, thus describes her some three years later, on her first visit to 
= aed “I had heard so much of her whimsicalities, that I feared [ 
_ should have laughed in her face ; but though she astonished me beyond 
measure, it was not so as to provoke a smile. She was of a small slight 
figure, a little deformed, with light eyes, an aquiline nose, fine teeth, and 
& very expressive countenance. Her dress was a short grey petticoat, 
laced with gold and silver ; a flame-coloured doublet, also laced with gold; 
a lace cravat; and a black hat, with a plume of feathers.” Mdlle. de 
Montpensier further details the ex-queen’s prowess in profane swearing, 
her habit of lying at full length in her chair, and throwing her legs across 
the arms of it, and altogether assuming such anomalous attitudes as the 
Daughter of Orleans “ never saw but in men like Trevelin and Jodelet, 
who are a couple of buffoons, the first Italian, the other French.” The 
Duke of Guise’s description tallies pretty well with the foregoing—and 
the Duke had good opportunities of observing her, and a special interest 
in doing so, as to him was delegated the honour of receiving Christina 
on her first visit to France—but he seems to have been more than com- 
monly struck with the look of her head-dress: “It is a man’s wig, very 
thick and much turned up on the forehead, very thick at the sides, and 
below thin and pointed: the top of the head is a tissue of hair, and the 
back has something of the head-dress of a woman.” Sometimes she 
wears a hat, the Duke adds; and he “ makes remarks,” too, in man-milli- 
nery spirit, on her bodice, which positively “is almost made like our 
arnsrmdl and even on her shift, which, by his account, surged irregu- 
arly above her petticoat, and was very badly fastened up. Other items 
in his indictment are, that she was always very much powdered, with cart- 
loads of pomatum ; that she never wore gloves; that she sometimes wore 
a sword and a buff jerkin; that she was shod like aman; and, jam satis, 
that she had a man’s voice and a man’s tone. Altogether, one might 
surmise, considerably more of a man than this her critical expositor, the 
Duke of Guise. 

Christina’s demeanour at Rome was somewhat of a scandal to the faith- 
ful. She was salamander enough to live and flourish in the heat of con- 
tinual contention; and enjoyed keeping other principalities and powers 
in hot water. ‘The old song may say that 


The Pope he leads a happy life ; 
but the old songster would not have said so, had he been at Rome in 





Now this was the very way to make Christina a confirmed water-drinker; just 
as the compelling her to be a Protestant, was the giving her an irresistible liking 
for Rome. Christina tells us, in her autobiography, that, having a strong dislike 
to wine and beer, she often suffered from excessive thirst; and that one day she 
stole the rose-water from her mother’s toilet, and was severely punished for the 
theft. That made her a water-drinker for life. 

Her practical adoption of the Pindaric principle, dptoroy pev bdwp, was highly 
note-worthy in a country where hard-drinking was so much in vogue. At her 
father’s wedding, 177 awms of Rhine wine were drunk, and 144 tuns of beer, 
exclusive of other wines and spirits. It had been well if Christina could have 
equally distinguished herself from her subjects, by a corresponding abstinence 
from profane swearing. But there she beat her subjects hollow. Swear she did 
to the last, never mind what was her company. Bishop Burnet was with her at 
Rome in 1687; and one of her remarks to him was : “ Providence had need have 
a special care of this Holy See of ours; for since I have lived here, I have seen 
four popes, and (with an oath) all fools and blockheads.” There was no stint of 
. these italicised parentheses in the old lady’s personal talk. 
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Christina’s time. The feud between the pontiff and her became almost a 
Capulet and Montague affair—his retainers and hers meeting and 
scuffing in the ~ streets, and frighting the Eternal City from its 


riety. His Holiness came +o regard her with a sort of distressed 

pair. He might have expressed his feelings in the nervous style of 
Shakspeare’s Benedick : “ She speaks poniards, and every word stabs : if 
her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her, she would infect to the north star. . . . She would have made Her- 
cules have turned spit; yea, and have cleft his club to make the fire too. 
Come, talk not of her; you shall find her the infernal Até in 
apparel. I would to God some scholar would conjure her; for, certainly, 
while she is here, a man may live as quiet in hell, as in a sanctuary. . .. 
so, indeed, all disquiet, horror, and perturbation follow her.”* This he 
might have said. Probably he did say, in effect, That old woman will be 
the death of me. But misunderstandings with the Pope apart, her resi- 
dence at Rome was otherwise notable on literary, scientific, and artistic 

unds. She became renowned there for her fine taste in, and costly 
collections of, articles of virtw. She surpassed the native families, we are 
assured, and elevated connoisseurship from the province of mere curiosity 
to a higher importance with regard to learning and art. “ Men like Span- 
heim and Havercamp have thought it worth their while to illustrate her 
coins and medals, and Sante Bartolo devoted his practised hand to her 
engraved gems. The Corregios of her collection have always been the 
brightest ornaments of the galleries into which time and chance may have 
carried them. The MSS. of her library have contributed in no small 
degree to uphold the fame of the Vatican, in which they were included at 
a late period.”t Macaulay has made lively reference to Christina’s doings 
at Rome. ‘After long wanderings, in the course of which she had com- 
mitted many follies and crimes, she had finally taken up her abode at 
Rome, where she busied herself with astrological calculations and with 
the intrigues of the conclave, and amused herself with pictures, gems, 
manuscripts, and medals. She nowt composed some Italian stanzas in 
honour of the English prince§ who, sprung, like herself, from a race of 
kings heretofore regarded as the champions of the Reformation, had, like 
herself, been reconciled to the ancient Church. A splendid assembly met 
in her palace. Her verses, set to music, were sung with universal 
applause : and one of her literary dependents poonesentt an oration on 
the subject in a style so florid that it seems to have offended the taste of 
the English hearers.” || 

She was now growing old, and her time for leaving this troublesome 
world was nigh at hand. She professes to have had an extreme horror of 
old age, but none whatever of death. Could she choose between the two, 
unhesitatingly she would prefer death. One of her Maxims—La Roche- 
foucauld had set all the world Maxim-making—is: ‘‘ We grow old more 
through indolence than through age.”{] If this be so, Christina can 
hardly be reckoned elderly even, when she departed this life, in the sixty- 
fourth year of her existence, and the world’s year of grace 1689. 





» ™ “Much Ado about Nothing,” Act II. Se. 1. + Ranke. 
t The historian is referring to Castlemaine’s embassy to Rome in 1687. 
§ James II. || Macaulay’s History of England, vol. ii. ch. vii. 
{ Variations and expansions of this maxim are to be found in more than one 
author since Christina’s time; and possibly before it. 
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THE MIDDLE HOME. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Few persons who can reflect on the highly interesting and elevating 
subject of the probable uses in the creation of the vast myriads of heavenly 
bodies which we see, during our hours of darkness, sparkling in the distant 
firmament above, and which we know, by the calculations and discoveries 
of astronomers, to be spread over the illimitable universe, can entertain 
the narrow-minded, irrational idea that all those visible and invisible 
globes are mere matter, floating in space, unemployed and uninhabited, 
while our little planet alone has been selected by the Almighty for the 
abode of intellectual beings. 

This idea is the embodiment of self-conceit, vainglory, and presump- 
tion. For though we are told in the Scriptures that man is made “ lower 
than the angels,” we are nowhere assured that no intellectual beings 
except man have ever been imbued with life ; and we have no warrant to 
pronounce that ‘‘ these vast luminaries were called into existence for no 
other purpose than to throw a tide of useless splendour over the solitudes 
of immensity.”* 

Such is not, and has not been, the opinion of the greatest, the wisest, 
and the best. Many Christian philosophers and astronomers, as well as 
learned divines, have declared their belief in the theory of the sun, moon, 
and stars beg, each and all, inhabited worlds, or in preparation to re- 
ceive inhabitants. “ Faith,” says one of these philosophers, whose grasp 
of mind may well claim influence even for his speculations on this lofty 
theme—“ faith associates with these bright abodes the future fortunes of 
immortal and regenerated man. It places there the loved and the lost; 
it follows them into celestial bowers ;”+ and genius brings the charm of 
poetry to shed a halo of beauty around the mystic scenes which imagi- 
nation fails to portray : 


There is a place where spirits come, 

Beneath the shrme to live, 

A mystic place, a middle home, 

Which God to them doth give. 

What mortal fancy can disclose 

The secret of their weird repose ? 

It is a quietness more deep 

Than deadest swoon, or deepest sleep, 
A slumber full ef glorious dreams, 

Or magic sounds, and broken cleams, 

Outside the walls of Heaven. t 


Science, in its loftiest stretch, cannot traverse the “ trackless vacancy ’ 
which lies beyond our earth, intervening between it and the distant orbs 
which illumine the vast vault of Heaven; yet fancy, when uncontrolled 








——_—— 


* Dr. Chalmers’s eteiintaal Discourses. 

+ More Worlds than One. By Sir David Brewster. 

} The Cherwell Water-Lily, All Saints’ Day, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
Frederick Faber. 
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by sober reason, will sometimes dare to wing its flight to them. Who 
knows, when its material frame is sunk in that which we call sleep, whether 
the spirit wanders or not, and how, and where? Enchanting music has 
been heard, and beautiful objects have been seen in dreams ; and it is a 
vision of strange scenes obtained during a trance, consequent on extreme 
illness and debility, that we are about to relate. 

A lady, still youthful, though not a mere girl, who was fond of star- 
gazing, without having the least pretensions to astronomical knowledge, 
and who was enabled to indulge her taste, as she lived in a tropical 
climate, where the clearness of the atmosphere and the beauty of the 
nights are favourable to star-gazing, was once seized with a dangerous 
illness. The fever and headache baffled all the usual remedies ; mustard 
plasters, blisters, cupping, were all resorted toin vain, and the poor young 
woman lay apparently insensible. But though none suspected it, she 
heard all that was said even in the lowest whisper around her, and what 
she did hear was not very consolatory. The physicians pronounced that 
there was scarcely a shadow of hope, that life was all but extinct, and 
that if the composing draught, which they were going to administer, did 
not induce some quiet sleep, she would never see the light of another day. 
A window, looking out on a lovely little garden, was thrown wide open, 
and the invalid’s couch was moved almost close to it, that the cool even- 
ing breeze might play upon her burning brow. The medical men and 
most of the friends left the apartment, and only the sick-nurse and one 
near relative remained to watch through that night of anxiety, but they 
placed themselves so as not to be seen by her, and the little night-lamp 
was hidden behind a high screen. 

The invalid tried to close her eyes but could not; they remained fixed 
upon a young mahagua tree near the window, the branches of which, 
laden with those beautiful flowers that—a pale yellow in the morning 
take a bright amber tint at noonday, and become of a rich brown colour 
towards the evening—were swaying in the breeze. As she half-uncon- 
sciously gazed at this tree, she became sensible that a figure was gradu- 
ally intervening between her and it. At first, the eclipsing figure seemed 
a mere shadow; but it assumed more and more of form, and she _per- 
ceived, to her terror, the head and face of an old-looking man, wrapped, 
as it’ were, in a dark cloud. The head was like a discoloured skull, and 
yet some scanty grey hair streamed from it. The withered features 
were stern, the eyes were cold and passionless yet keen and commanding, 
while the wrinkled mouth, without uttering a sound, slowly formed the 
single word “ Come !” 

“Tis Death—terrifie Death !” gasped the poor sufferer, as she shrank 
from the skeleton fingers that seemed advancing to seize her in their 
grasp. At that moment she observed a light breaking above the head 
of the dreadful figure, and a beautiful face, with the smile of a cherub, 
slowly ascending, till half a figure, clothed in a robe of radiance, was 
visible above the gloomy form of Death. Gracefully it extended a hand 
that seemed almost transparent, and gently beckoned to the invalid. 

She felt fainter and fainter, but had yet power to collect her thoughts, 
and raising her wasted hands, she prayed for mercy and forgiveness at 
the Throne of Grace. Some lines of a hymn which she had learned when 
a child came to her memory,;.and she sighed with the deepest earnest- 
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ness, though in a voice which would have been inaudible to mortal 


ears : 
I come, 1 come, at Thy command— 
I give my spirit to Thy hand; 
Not in mine innocence I trust, 
I bow before Thee in the dust, 
But through my Saviour’s blood alone, 
I look for mercy at Thy throne! 


Her heart ceased to beat, her dim eyes closed; she heard, she saw, she 
felt nothing more! How long she may have remained in this state she 
knew not, but. we will let her tell the rest herself. 

After a time I seemed to feel a gentle breeze playing around me, but 
I saw nothing—all was dark as the grave. Presently 1 experienced a 
strange sensation, as if ] were walking, yet treading upon nothing. | 
appeared to be gently ascending somewhere: all was stillness around. 
At length I perceived a faint silvery light as if shining through a gauze 
veil; it became clearer and clearer, until, as it were, blinded by its 
brilliancy, I felt compelled to close my eyes. I then seemed, by some 
unaccountable compulsion, to stand still; a soft wind seemed to fan my 
cheeks, and, opening my eyes again, I was amazed at the view that met 
them. I stood on a sort of platform of verdure, studded with innu- 
merable flowers, of shapes and colours which I had never seen before. 
In front of me were groups of unknown trees, whose gently waving 
branches sparkled like diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, and whence low, 
sweet music issued ; above me was a kind of rosy canopy of clouds. All! 
was full of calm, delicious repose. 

‘Where am I?” burst involuntarily from my lips, and my voice seemed 
strange to myself. In less than a moment I fancied*that I heard an echo 
from the wonderful grove, on the outskirts of which I was standing, 
without seeming to crush the most minute flowret beneath my feet. I 
looked keenly into the depths of the grove, and, after a short space, a 
figure seemed to reveal itself to me. At first it was dim and uncertain, 
but gradually it became more defined, and I saw that it was approaching 
me. The form seemed wrapped in a veil, the hues of which were like 
the fading tints of the rainbow, but the features were not concealed, and 
I felt that I had seen them before. Could it be—yes, it was—if was 
one over whose grave I had wept—the loved, the lost, the mourned !— 
the brother whose death had been my greatest earthly grief ! 

I stretched out my arms in silence for a second, and then, as he met 
my gaze with looks of angelic sweetness and love, I murmured : 

“ But you died !”’ ; 

“ Yes, I died yonder; but I live again here,”’ he replied. 

“ And I—how came J here ?” 

“You were translated to this abode when your spirit had cast off its 
earth-born garb.”’ 

“ But the judgment-seat—the awful judgment-seat of God! Oh, wheu 
shall I be called to appear there?” 

“In His good time,” replied the spirit. “ But fear not, sister of 
another world; the last words that you breathed on earth, and they were 
felt in your heart, were to pray for mercy through Him who is mighty 
to save. None ever ¢ruly prayed to Him for grace in vain. Abide m 
peace until the Almighty wills to call you to His sublime presence, 
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whether that shall be what those of earth call soon, or not until that 
great day, when the trumpets of Heaven shall resound throughout 
infinity, and worlds upon worlds shall catch the awful sound.” 

‘And is this beautiful place allotted only to you and me?” I asked, 
with some hesitation. 

“No,” he answered; “this is one of the many mansions mentioned 
by the blessed Redeemer, and it is filled with beings; but they move 
noiselessly about, and your eyes are not yet accustomed to the splendour 
of this light so as to perceive them; you will soon, however, become as 
one of themselves,” 

I observed that shades, like those of twilight, were softly stealing on; 
and I asked, in surprise, if there were days and nights there. 

‘“‘Not days and nights as they are known on earth,’’ was the reply, 
‘but we have variations of light; and look, the heavenly bodies, as they 
are named in the world you have left, are beginning to be visible in the 
remote distance of space. These magnificent globes are filled with 
beings, some of the highest order of intelligence inconceivable to the 
bounded mind of man.” 

“It is strange,” I said, ‘‘that I feel no thirst, or pain, or weakness, and 
yet 1 have been suffering terribly from all of these.”’ 

“In the sphere which you are now to inhabit, until it shall please the 
Creator to call you from it, these earthly infirmities are unknown. 
Though not angels like the blessed inhabitants of the heaven of heavens, 
we are permitted to enjoy a more spiritual organisation than the denizens 
of earth. We have entered into the promised res¢.” 

* But the guilty, and the lost of the earth, where are they?” I asked. 

“ Hush!” he replied, while a look of grave rebuke passed over his 
noble countenance. ‘‘In this serene abode we are forbidden even to 
think of guilt, or to name the guilty. Lucifer, that fallen angel, has no 
dominion HERE; we war no more with sin and sorrow; and for those 
souls who have yielded to the temptations of the Evil One, we have but 
to leave them to the Omnipotent. Our part is to have faith in the bound- 
less goodness of Him who created all.” 

The light was becoming less dazzling, and my eyes could better pene- 
trate the strange sort of atmosphere around me. I followed my beloved 
guide, and we entered the enchanting grove. I fancied that in the 
musical rustling of the resplendent leaves I heard a sound like “ Wel- 
come, welcome !” while at a little distance I heard a strain of delightful 
music, that seemed by turns to swell and to die away. Figures now 
seemed to be floating about, hither and thither, amidst the leafy glades 
that I began to discover through arches formed by the radiant wreaths of 
flowers that seemed gracefully to wander from one magnificent tree to 
another. I remarked that everything seemed to glitter as I came nearer ; 
yet there was no glare to hurt even my unaccustomed eye. Nothing that 
I beheld appertained to gloom or darkness ; a kind of subdued brightness 
appeared to be the characteristic of all around. 

“ And death?” Iasked. “ Is death known here ?” 

“Those who have been allowed to enter this bright sphere have done 
with death. J¢ can only destroy the garb of flesh with which the im- 
mortal spirit is clothed in yonder world, whence you have just escaped, 
and in other worlds, over which sin and darkness also brood. Here, we 
are purified and prepared for the holy realms where the great Creator 
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reveals his glory to the accepted spirits who are permitted to join the 
angelic hosts in that everlasting abode. But come,” he added, “ let me 
lead you where you can rest awhile, and thus be prepared to take your 
place in yonder gorgeous temple, ‘not made with hands,’ where we meet 
to offer our united hymns of thanksgiving to Him in whom we have our 
happy being.” . 

He signed to me to follow him, and my steps glided after his, without 
effort or trouble, until we reached what might be termed a grotto, close 
to a remarkably beautiful cascade, whose transparent waters, leaping 
from one ledge of crystal, solid as a rock, to another, were like the rays 
from the setting sun, if these could be imagined in a liquid state. On 
either side of the waterfall grew large bell-shaped flowers of rich colours, 
which, as they waved their lovely petals over the glancing water, and 
occasionally dipped them sportively in it, shed a charming fragrance 
around. 

The materials of which the grotto was composed looked like sapphires 
and burnished gold; in the interior there floated around a sort of pale 
blue haze, which, like a film, partially obscured the splendour of the 
recess. Before entering it I beheld what seemed a cupola in form, but 
enveloped, as it were, in clouds of crimson and gold. I pointed to it. 

* That is the dome of the temple,” said my guide. “It is hallowed 
by the presence of the Omnipotent when we meet to worship Him, though 
that holy presence is invisible to us. When you hear a solemn chant 
commence, and music swelling from all these waving branches around, 
then, sister of another world, come gladly forth !” 

He was gone, and, left alone, I sank down in a reclining attitude upon 
the enamelled ground, and soon a feeling of delicious repose stole over 
me. The past—the scenes and beings of the world I had left—faded 
from my mind ; all was serenity around, and my senses seemed to par- 
re of that deep quietness, until forgetfulness of everything came over 
them. 

I have no idea how long I continued in this state, but at last I awoke 
softly from my “ weird repose’’—to what ? ‘To find the beauteous spirit 
of my brother waiting to conduct me to the sublime temple, whose lofty 
dome was covered with a gorgeous canopy of clouds? Alas! alas! my 
soul had descended again to earth, and as my eyes languidly opened I 
saw, through the unclosed casement, the clear blue, far off skies, with 
some still glittering stars here and there, and one or two streaks of rosy 
hue, announcing that morning was about to dawn upon the material 
world. I was still living then—I had not passed through “ the dark 
valley!” To that distant planet—to those scenes of enchantment—lI had 
only been transported in a soothing dream ! 

I sighed, and the sweet delusion was too speedily dispelled, for at- 
tendants and friends came around me; they told me I was better, I was 
saved, and that years of life might yet be before me! Alas! I heard 
my doom with sorrow and repining. Why was the freed spirit recalled? 
Why was I sent back to a world of sin and suffering ? But the voice o! 
the dear spirit, who had so lately been my blessed companion, sounded 
again in my ear with his words of faith; and, feebly lifting my clasped 
hands, I was enabled to exclaim, 
“Father! Thy will be done !” 






















































STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 
By W. Cuaries Kent. 


VI.—-JOHNSON AT STREATHAM, 


THE mellow radiance of a lamp contending 

With ruddy flickerings from a clean-swept hearth, 
Reveals before a littered table, bending, 

A strange but reverent form of ample girth. 


Across the curtained pane the Mareh wind clashes 


Without, through twilight’s shade, the mournful shower ; 


Within, above the trim-ranged teaboard, flashes 
The silver urn, that tells day’s homeliest hour : 


It flashes where the fire-gleam leaps and trembles 
On tiny painted cups in tongues of flame, 

That welcome here the group eve’s gloom assembles 
To share wise converse with yon Sage of Fame. 


As yet, of all the scattered household, only 
This honoured guest obeys the clock’s shrill chime— 
Where, finding soon its stealthy pulse sound lonely, 
He strives to fledge the moulting wing of Time. 


His potent tribute to that flagging pinion, 
The pen, that wafts aspiring souls afar— 

Far ev’n beyond the poet’s vast dominion, 
Through rapt religion’s realm from star to star. 


Yet not for once the bard’s etherial vision, 
Nor yet the dreamings of the Christian sage, 
Now summon onward, as through fields Elysian, 
The golden fancies of that silvered age. 


Intent alone upon some friend’s affection, 
His pen hath writ but now the passing date— 
At which slight touch, ah! chords of dead dejection 
Thrill back th’ inexorable tones of Fate. 


Another eve of March his heart remembers, 
Beyond sad years of pain long past and gone, 
When burnt within that heart what now are embers, 
That still his loving memory broods upon. 


He thinks of one to his blurred sight as charming 
As though the gift of beauty were her dower, 

Whose coming Death, his inmost soul alarming, 
Enhanced for him the dread Destroyer’s power. 


Alike the day and hour—alike the weather 
Then lashed with sobs of wind the clattering pane, 
When Death last brought their loving lips together, 
While fell hush’d tears ’mid th’ resounding rain! 


Responsive echoes, as of groans, reviving 
That awe-filled moment when Ae wept alone, 
Recal the Night when, with God’s Angel striving, 
Rebellious grief by prayer lay overthrown. 
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And as, with teeming rain-floods reassembling, 
Come phantoms of forgotten pangs of woe— 

See, slowly, to those dim eyes brimming, trembling 
Large drops from anguish wrung—long, long ago! 


Till down that visage, scarred in Life’s grim slaughter 
By fell disease, and toil, and sorrows dire, 

Roll sacred rills of Nature’s holy water— 
The dews that quench the soul’s own purging fire. 


O faithful heart! no Jess sublime than tender : 
O truthful nature! grand in humble trust : 

Thy love that lowly tomb a shrine can render, 
And bloom like deathless lilies from her dust : 


Yon strangest symbol of the fair creation, 
Still sheltering ’neath the shadow of thy name— 
Thy frequent prayers and tears the consecration 
That bids her hallowed memory share thy fame. 


Here—as when through the harvest gleams the sickle— 
Before thy faith the ripened sorrows fall ; 

And while these scanty, faltering tear-drops trickle, 
The balm of heavenly solace floats o’er all. 


It fills with Eden air the homelit chamber, 
Fills it with breathings of ambrosial flowers— 
Sounds as of tinkling feet on floors of amber, 
Heard in the rush of the harmonic showers ! 


Repinings vanquished thus, the sage serenely, 
With cumbrous finger, guides the lagging pen : 
No Muse inspires the strain with aspect queenly, 
But manly Friendship prompts the speech of men. 


Slow moves the chirping quill across the paper, 
Fast streams in outer gloom the liquid storm, 
From shining urn still curls the genial vapour, 
While chequered fire-gleams grace that burly form— 


Now flicker on the ample wig’s dimensions, 
Now o’er grand features cast in classic mould, 

Now twinkle downward, by abrupt declensions, 
Upon the broad shoe-buckle’s rim of gold— 


Throw fibrous shadows through the crumpled ruffles, 
And tint with red’ the raiment’s sombre brown, 

Flame fitful—while his nervous foot yet shufflese— 
From scarlet heel to greyly silvering crown! 





Oft thus, upon familiar threshold lingering, 

My Fancy loves such visions to prolong: 
Tears in her voice, she sings, while artless fingering 
Her votive timbrels to the Lords of Song. 





















THE FATE OF THE PRINCESS SOPHIE, 
BRING THE SEQUEL TO CHARLOTTE FANDAUER’S GHOST. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HAUFF., 


By E. M. Swann. 


I, 


THERE were times when Major yon Larun found it difficult to re- 
cognise his old brother-in-arms, who was one day the life of all around 
him, and on the next saturnine, gloomy, and ready to interpret light and 
innocent jests into personal insults. The major was Zronievsky’s constant 
companion, and had a certain power over him, which he frequently used 
to prevent these outbreaks in the presence of others; but after such 
restraint the count’s passion was the more violent when they were alone. 

One day the major had only succeeded in concealing one of these out- 
bursts of temper from the whole court by pleading an engagement which 
he and the count had made, They had hardly arrived in Zronievsky’s 
rooms before the latter cried out: “Am I not a miserable reprobate thus 
to tread every duty under foot, to throw away the truest love, to martyr 
a heart thatis soentirely mine? I have wandered thoughtlessly through 
the world, trifling with my happiness, because in my madness I fancied 
myself a Kosciusko—whereas I am nothing. What have I to give in 
return for so much love and such a sacrifice ?” 

Major von Larun tried to console him, but in vain. ‘“ The princess does 
not expect any other return than that which circumstances allow.” 

“ Ah!” cried the unhappy man, ‘of what do you remind me? Yes, 
even she is fallen a prey to my infatuation. How child-like, how happy 
was she, till I, accursed that I am, crossed her path. When I saw her 
radiant in lovely innocence, I forgot all my good resolutions—I forgot to 
whom alone I belonged; I silenced my conscience, and allowed myself to 
be carried away in a whirlpool of delight. It became impossible for me 
to leave her, for I read love in every varying expression of her exquisite 
features.”’ 

“Tt is indeed sad,” said the major, “ but where could you find a man 
who could withstand such sweet temptation ?” 

«‘ And when I dared to tell her how I worshipped her, and she proudly 
confessed her love, how I longed for one glance from her beautiful eyes, 
one slight pressure from her fairy fingers; how cheerfully I have waited 
for days for the chance of seeing her alone, though it were but for a few 
seconds, and how precious were those moments—could I then fly ?” 

“Who could expect such heroism ?” his friend rejoined. ‘“ It would 
have been cruel to forsake one who offered such sacrifices on the altar of 
love. I would that you had been more cautious, but all is not yet lost!” 

The count continued, without heeding his friend: “ And when she, 
with graceful hesitation, told me where I might seek her alone—when 
those lips, whose slightest words were laws to a loving people, met mine, 
and the greatness of the princess was lost in the confiding whispers of 
love, was I then to leave her ?” 
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“ But if you are happy you can defy the whispers of the world, for 
there is nothing sinful in loving such a being.” 

The colour deepened in the count’s cheeks, and he almost ground his 
teeth as he said, in a hollow voice, “I do not deserve so indulgent a 
judge, for I am a criminal whom you ought to shun. Would that I could 
purchase forgetfulness, that 1 could blot out from my memory the events 
of past years. But I will forget, I must forget, if not I shall grow 
mad. Comrade, give me some wine; let me drown the remembrance of 
my guilt.” 

The major listened quietly to these bursts of despairing self-condemna- 
tion, and said to himself: ‘ I always knew him to be a harebrained, pas- 
sionate fellow, and such always rush from one extreme to the other; he 
now looks upon his love as if it were a great crime, because it may bring 
the princess to misery, but in a few moments he will regard it in quite a 
different light.” 

Zronievsky, meanwhile, had tossed off two or three glasses of wine, 
and was now walking impatiently up and down the room. “ Major!” 
he exclaimed at last, “what do you consider the most wretched of all 


feelings ?” 
After thinking for a few moments, the major replied, “ Decidedly that 


of injured honour.” 

The count smiled grimly. “ Comrade, your psychological studies have 
not availed you much if you suppose that injured honour is the most 
miserable feeling of the human breast, for he who is injured can revenge 
himself upon the offender ; and there is still a hope that his honour may 
reappear pure and spotless as before. Brother,” he continued, seizing 
the majors hand convulsively, “‘ you must dive deeper into the mysteries 
of the soul, and search fora still more horrible feeling than that.” 

“T have heard of one other,” replied the major, ‘‘ which men like you 
and J, Zronievsky, cannot be acquainted with—that is, self-contempt.” 

The count trembled and turned pale, and for several moments gazed 
silently at his friend. 

“You are right, comrade; that lies deeper still,” he said at last; 
‘‘men like you and I do not generally know what that is; but the 
devil lays cunning snares for us sometimes, and before we are aware of 
them we are caught. Do you know what it is to be undecided, major?” 

“ Heaven be thanked that my path of duty has always been clear and 
straight.” 

“Clear and straight! How fortunate for you! But do you not 
remember the morning when we rode from the gates of Warsaw? Our 
feelings, our very senses were enchained by the great master-spirit of the 
day. To whom, then, did the hearts of the Polish Lancers belong ? Our 
band played the Polish airs and songs that inspired us, even when boys, 
with a love for our fatherland ; the well-known sounds penetrated our 
breasts. ‘To whom, then, did our hearts belong, comrade ?” 

“To our fatherland,” said the major, with deep emotion. “ Yes, then 
indeed I did hesitate.” 

“ Well is it for you if that is the only time you have given way to 
indecision. But the devil is a subtle tempter; he allows us to feel happy 
in what we have, while he paints in more brilliant colours the happiness 
we have not.” 
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“Very likely; but surely man has the power to hold firm to his deter- 
mination.” 

“True,” cried the count, who seemed overwhelmed by his friend’s 
reply. “ Why, then, should I appear better than I am? Comrade, 
you are a man of honour, avoid me as you would the plague. I am dis- 
honourable and despicable. You are cant and must, therefore, despise 
me. I despise myself, for know that I am P 

“ Hush !” cried the major, “somebody knocks. Come in.” 





II, 


“T am extremely sorry if I interrupt you,” said the manager of the 
Opera, entering the room with a low bow. 

“ May I ask what brings you here?” replied Major von Larun, who 
recovered his self-possession sooner than his friend ; “ pray be seated, and 
while you tell us what has given us the pleasure of this visit, allow me to 
pour you out a glass of wine.” 

“‘ Gentlemen, I fear it is now impossible to prevent Othello from being 
performed. Nothing more can be done. I made the company study 
the opera, and the prima donna gave me her solemn promise to be too 
hoarse to sing ; but, as ill-luck would have it, Signora Fanutti arrived 
here yesterday, and she having petitioned the directors of the theatre 
for a part in one of the operas, they gave her that of Desdemona. 1 
nearly wept when it was announced, for I have a presentiment of evil.” 

“Let me persuade you to give up that foolish superstition,” cried 
Zronievsky, who was quite himself again. ‘I assure you not a hair of the 
royal family shall be hurt, for I will myself go to the churchyard, find out 
the grave of the murdered Desdemona, and entreat her this time to kill 
me instead. It will certainly be only the blood of a count that she will 
shed, but one of my ancestors did wear a crown, of which fact I will take 
care to inform her.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake do not jest on this subject,’ said the old man ; 
‘you know not what fate may have in store for you. Last night I saw 
in my dream a long funereal procession by torchlight, such as generally 
follows a royal corpse to the grave.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you had taken a glass more than usual,” laughed the major; 
“and it is but natural that you should dream of such nonsense when you 
think of nothing else all day.” 

“You, of all people, should not mock me, for though I never saw you 
till you visited me with the count, yet last night you walked by my side 
and wept violently ; but what God wills must happen, and perhaps you 
will then wish that it were but a dream. But, gentlemen, I have for- 
gotten that the principal reason for my troubling you was to invite you 
to be present at our rehearsal, and I will introduce you to our company, 
and particularly to our new singer.” 

The friends willingly accepted the invitation. The count, as usual, 
evidently repented his violence, therefore this diversion was opportune, 
and the major felt saddened by the self-reproaches of his friend, and 
wished to put off any further explanations for an indefinite period. 
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ITT. 


From that time Zronievsky had no wish to continue the painful subject 
he had then touched upon. Every now and then the gloomy spirit came 
over him, and moments of despairing sorrow returned, but brought not 
with them the confession of guilt that had trembled upon his lips. Major 
von Larun, whose time was now more taken up with the diplomatic 
business which had brought him to the town, had seen little of the count, 
who generally spent his evenings in the theatre. He was present at every 
rehearsal, and his refined taste, which had been cultivated by extensive 
travel, assisted the manager not a little in placing the opera before the 
public i in an almost perfect state. The old man often forgot his horrible 
presentiments, so much did the conversation of the count interest him. 

The opera had progressed more rapidly than had been supposed to be 
possible: the singular circumstances which had hitherto prevented its 
performance gave it the charm of novelty not only to the public but also 
to the singers. No wonder, then, that the singers did their very best— 
no wonder that the public impatiently longed for the day which should 
bring the Moor of Venice again on their stage. 

There were two things that added to the interest the public generally 
take in a new opera by a well-known composer. Signora Fanutti was a 
very celebrated singer, and they were curious to see how she would re- 
present the part of ‘Desdemona, which not only required beautiful singing, 
but first-rate tragic acting ; there was also a whispered report of the her- 
rible events which had followed every former performance of Othello. 
The old people related them mysteriously to the younger members of 
their families, who at first altogether doubted the truth of these his- 
tories, but ended by exaggerating them, so that half the inhabitants 
expected the Evil One himself to take a part in the new opera. 

Major von Larun frequently heard the coming event discussed, but 
though he spent several evenings at court, the subject was never men- 
tioned there in his presence. ‘The Princess Sophia, however, one day 
said smilingly to him, ‘ You see, baron, we are really to have Othello at 
last, thanks to the count’s diplomatic threats. How I long for Monday, 
that I may hear Desdemona’s beautiful song once more; I could wish to 
die with those notes on my lips.” 

“Are there such things as presentiments ?” thought the baron, who 
involuntarily gave to this remark a mournful import. 

As he watched the young princess gliding by, bestowing on all a sweet 
smile or a kind word, he compared her to Schiller’s Madchen aus der 
Fremde. “If it should again so chance,” thought he —“ if she should 
die.” The next moment he laughed at himself for harbouring such 
gloomy forebodings ; but ever and anon a sweet voice resounded in his 
ear, “I could w sh to die with those notes on my lips.” 

Monday came, and on it occurred a singular circumstance. Von 
Larun had ridden out in the morning with the count and several officers. 
They had hardly turned their horses’ heads towards home before they 
were caught in a violent shower that wetted them to the skin. As 
Zronievsky resided close to the gates of the town he begged the major to 
come with him and change his dress; he accepted the offer, and, fully 
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equipped in one of his friend’s suits, he left him in order to return to his 

own hotel. He had*passed through several streets, when he fancied that 

some one followed him; he looked round, and saw close behind him a 

tall, thin man, shabbily dressed. ‘‘ This is for you, sir!” said he, as he 
ut a little note into his hand, and immediately disappeared. 

Von Larun could not imagine from whom so mysterious a communica- 
tion could come, as he was quite a stranger in the town. He examined 
the note with attention. It was written on beautiful paper, and sealed 
with an exquisite cameo, but it was without any address. He opened it, 
and, after reading it, crushed it nervously in his hand, and hurried home. 
On entering his room he called for lights in order to examine it more 
carefully, but the horrible words remained the same: “ Wretch! How 
can you leave your wife and young children to die of hunger, while you 
live in pomp and splendour? Why do you remain in this town? Is 
it because you wish to bring disgrace upon the royal house, and make its 
daughter as unhappy as your wife? Fly, for in the same hour that this 
reaches you, the princess will Jearn how cruelly you have deceived her,” 

Von Larun could not doubt that he had been mistaken for Count 
Zronievsky, for whom this note was evidently intended. All was now 
too clear. Remorse and self-contempt had occasioned those terrible out- 
bursts of despair which the major had so often witnessed. Again and 
again Von Larun perused the fatal lines, and tried to find excuses for the 
count’s conduct in the recklessness which had always characterised him ; 
but when he thought of the unhappy Sophie, when he read the words 
‘your wife and young children,” indignation banished every feeling of 
pity from his heart. His first impulse was to punish the wretched 
man; but considering how much additional pain this would give to the 
unfortunate princess, he determined not only to leave him unpunished 
for the present, but also to assist him in his escape, and that quickly. 
‘He must away,” he said, “before the unhappy lady whom he has 
deceived learns to what a-villain she has given her first pure love. She 
will weep for him, and, perhaps, forget him; but it would be death to 
her if she were obliged to despise him.” He wrote a few words to the 
count, enclosing the note which had accidentally fallen into his possession, 
with all the money he had by him, and despatched the parcel by his 
servant. 

It was time to drive to the Opera, but Vou Larun would not have gone 
to hear his favourite music had he not believed that there was still a pos- 
sibility of saving the princess from the threatened disclosure; he tried to 
think how he could accomplish this, and at last determined to entreat her 
to open no letter that might come to her from strange hands. He 
changed his dress, and was about to leave the room, when his servant 
entered it, holding still in his hand the packet he had sent to Zronievsky. 

“His excellency has just quitted the town,” said the man, laying the 
packet on the table. 

“ Quitted the town!” cried the major. ‘“ Impossible !”’ 

“‘ His chasseur is waiting to see you; shall I admit him 

The major nodded, and the chasseur entered and gave him a letter. 
Von Larun tore it open, and read: “Farewell for ever! The letter 
that-was given to you by mistake an hour ago will explain my abrupt 
departure. Will my comrade of six campaigns spare a beloved lady the 
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pain of hearing my name mentioned as a defaulter by paying the bills 
which I enclose ?” ; 

“ When did your master start ?” 

“ A quarter of an hour ago, sir.” 

“ Did you know this morning of his intended departure 

‘No, sir; I do not think that"his excellency knew it then himself, for 
I heard him say that he intended to go to the theatre this evening. 
About five o’clock he went out and ordered me to follow him ; when he 
had walked as far as the Protestant church, a tall man met him who 
seemed surprised to see him, and asked him if he were Count Zronievsky, 
and whether he had received a note a quarter of an hour ago. My master 
said he had not, upon which the man conferred with him in private 
for a few minutes. I do not think he could have brought good news, for 
my master became pale, trembled, and immediately returned home. He 
told the coachman to procure post-horses directly for his travelling-car- 
riage; as soon as it was ready he gave me this note and packet for you, 
flung himself into the carriage, and commanded the man to drive to the 
south gate.” 

The major listened attentively to the chasseur’s account of Zronievsky ; 
he then said he would see the man again in the morning, and drove to 
the theatre. The overture was commencing as he entered, and he placed 
himself in a position from which he could conveniently observe all that 
took place in the royal box. 

Princess Sophie looked even more beautiful than on the first night on 
which he beheld her; her eyes beamed with joy, and a half triumphant 
smile lurked in the corners of her finely-chiselled mouth, for was not her 
dearest wish now about to be gratified—was it not the overture to 
Othello that the orchestra was now playing ? As on that former night, 
she now seemed looking for some one who had not yet arrived; she lis- 
tened for the well-known step in the corridor, but in vain. No more will 
the door open to admit the tall commanding figure so dear to her. A 
cloud of disappointed expectation gathered on her brow, her beautiful 
arched eyebrows were drawn slightly together, and the fine silken lashes 
drooped on her rosy cheek. 

Tears started involuntarily to Von Larun’s eyes as he watched the 
princess. ‘She has no suspicion of what awaits her, poor child, and if I 
can prevent it, she shall never know on what a pitiful wretch she has 
wasted so much love.’ And the major cursed the levity and weakness 
which had converted a brave and noble man into one so unprincipled and 
faithless. 

Von Larun has often since declared that the most trying moment of his 
life was when he entered the royal box at the end of the first act. The 
princess caught sight of him the instant he opened the door, and beckoned 
to him, not perceiving, in her haste, that a prince and two generals were 
waiting for an opportunity to approach her. When Von Larun had suc- 
ceeded in reaching her, she said: “Are you not delighted at seeing 
Othello in our beautiful theatre in spite of all the dreadful things which 
are, according to some wise prophets, to follow it. But,” she added, 
slightly blushing, “I do not see one of our Othello conspirators. I 
suppose the count is behind the scenes, intending to receive our thanks 
when it has all gone off as well as he expects.” 
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*‘ Pardon me, your highness,” replied the major, striving to appear un- 
concerned, “ I am the bearer of the count’s excuses. He was obliged an 
hour ago to take an unexpected journey.” 

The princess started. ‘“ He has surely not left the town. What busi- 
ness could call him away on such a night as this? You jest; he could 
not depart without bidding me farewell. No, no, I am sure you are not 
serious. Now I know from whom a certain peculiar little note came.” 

“A little note ?” asked the major, in a trembling voice, for his heart 
misgave him. 

** Yes, such a pretty little note ;” and the princess showed him a corner 
that peeped out from under her bracelet. “ It was given to me in a most 
mysterious manner. I see by your face, major, that you are in the 
secret. I have not yet had an opportunity of reading it, but as soon as 
I am alone——” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, your highness, I implore you to give me that 
note. It was not meant for you. It is a mistake, I assure you.” 

“Indeed! Nevertheless, you will not persuade me to give it to you, 
major, for it will enlighten me about things of which I am at present 
ignorant.” 

The major was going to entreat the laughing girl to give him the fatal 
note, but the prince interrupted him, and the two old generals joined in 
the conversation, and Von Larun, seeing he had now no chance of accom- 
plishing his purpose, withdrew to his own box; he pressed his hand over 
his eyes that he might not behold the almost unearthly happiness that 
played in every feature of the princess’s face. 

But Desdemona had tuned her harp, and even now the sad mournful 
chords swept through the house, and the beautiful voice was raised for 
the last time. How wonderfully did those plaintive tones penetrate every 
heart! They seemed to foreshadow the dreadful fate which awaited the 
singer. The steps of the murderer are heard in the distance, and yet 


Desdemona sings on, little dreaming that he for whom alone her heart 


throbs is about to destroy her. 
The major’s attention was divided between the singer and Sophie, who 


was listening intently to every note of her favourite song. A bright tear 
hung on her lashes as she unconsciously wept over her own fate, and even 
when the sad tones had died away Sophie still appeared lost in medita- 
tion. ‘I could wish to die with those notes on my lips,” sounded in 
the major’s ears. “Alas!” he thought, “with them her happiness 
expires,”’ 

Othello entered, but the princess looked no more towards the stage, 
her hand sought the clasp of her bracelet, and a happy smile spread over 
her fair young face. Von Larun strained his aching eyes, and saw how 
she drew the note from its hiding-place and concealed it in her hand- 
kerchief. He fancied he saw her break the seal. In despair he rushed into 
the corridor. An irresistible power compelled him to seek the royal box. 
He had nearly reached it when he became aware of an unusual stir in the 
house; chamberlains and maids of honour hurried past him, and when he 
at last found courage to ask the reason of the disturbance, the answer, 
“Princess Sophie has fainted!” confirmed his worst fears. 
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IV. 


A Few days after this fatal evening, Major von Larun was seated in 
his room, lost in painful musings. His face was pale and haggard, his eyes 
were half-closed, evidently trying to press back the tears, which, despite 
his manhood, forced their way through the lashes. He was thinking 
with dread of an interview which was soon to take place with the unfor- 
tunate victim of his old comrade’s villany. He had just returned from a 
visit to the mistress of the robes, who had sent for him that morning, 
and told him candidly that the princess was dangerously ill, that the 
physicians had given up all hopes of her recovery, that she had confessed 
all, and had expressed an earnest desire to see the only person in the city 
who had known Count Zronievsky intimately. She insisted upon seeing 
him alone, and though the mistress of the robes considered such a pro- 
ceeding to be quite unprecedented in court etiquette, the entreaties of the 
dying lady had drawn from her a reluctant consent; therefore she sent 
for the major to propose his visiting the princess this evening, when she 
would conduct him to her highness’s apartments. 

He could not refuse to comply with Sophie’s wish, though he felt it 
to be out of his power to speak comfort to a heart so crushed by misery. 
He feared that the sight of the unhappy girl would so overpower him that 
he should only hasten her end. The hands of the clock on the mantel- 
piece were pointing to the hour at which he expected the mistress of the 
robes to call for him, when the servant entered the room, and announced 
that one of the royal carriages waited in the court-yard. Von Larun 
seized his hat, and, descending the stairs, silently took his seat beside the 
Baroness von Taubenheim. “ You will find the princess very ill,” she 
said, tearfully. ‘I have no hopes of her. I cannot imagine that any- 
thing you can say will save her. If you are not able to give her some 
hope, she will die like a flower that has been nipped by the frost; yet it 
were better she should thus die than it should be published abroad that 
she has bestowed her affections upon an impostor.” 

“‘And must I give her the coup de grace?” exclaimed the major, 
bitterly. ‘“ Does her highness’s mother know the cause of this sad illness ? 
What does the court think of it ?”’ 

“The duchess, the court, and the city think that it arises from a 
violent cold. Some are foolish enough to believe Othello to be the 
cause of it. The real facts of the case are known but to you and me. 
Several ladies of the court suspected the truth some time ago, but their 
suspicions have died away.” 

“ The cause of her death is but too apparent,” replied the major. ‘“ The 
princess was suspected of loving one on whom she should have looked 
coldly. She was watched till suspicion became a certainty. It was 
then thought necessary to separate them, and the circumstances of the 
count’s life were discovered by means of spies——”’ 

“Do you believe such to be the case?’ asked the baroness, turning 
pale, trembling, and vainly endeavouring to withdraw from the light 
which the carriage-lamps threw upon her withered features, for she felt 
that the major’s eagle eye was intently watching the expression of her 
countenance. 
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“ By means of spies they discovered Zronievsky’s unfortunate wife and 
children,” continued Von Larun, “and, to scare him away, threatened to 
tell the princess of his marriage. Thus far the plan was not ill contrived, 
for the villain \deserved no milder treatment; but they did more than 
this: thinking to cure the princess quickly of her ill-starred love, they 

uainted her with the count’s secret, believing that she would soon 
forget him. This part of the plan was better calculated for the nerves of 
a bold dragoon than for the heart of a tender child.” 

“I must entreat you to remember,” said the Baroness von Taubenheim, 
coldly, “that the tender child, as you are pleased to call her, is the 
daughter of a princely house, who has been educated in a manner that 
ought to have raised her above such fancies. I cannot blame the authors 
of the plan if, as you suppose, there ever existed one.” 

“You have gained your end—she will die!’’ replied Von Larun. 

“T have gained my end! May I ask what you mean, major?” 

“I did not speak of you, madam,” rejoined Von Larun, carelessly ; ‘ I 
meant the authors of this fearful plan.” 

The old lady bit her lips and remained silent during the remainder of the 
drive. In a few moments more they arrived at a private door leading into 
the palace. An old servant who was waiting for them led them through 
endless corridors and up and down numberless staircases. The old man 
stopped at last at a side-door opening into a suite of elegantly furnished 
rooms. There he left them, and the baroness begged the major to wait 
till she came for him. A quarter of an hour elapsed before she returned, 
when she repeated to the major that, according to the princess’s ardent 
desire, he might see her quite alone, but that she herself intended to 
stand outside the door, where, if they did not speak loudly, not a syllable 
could be overheard. The baroness added, that she could not allow him to 
stay longer than a quarter of an hour. 

Von Larun entered, and saw the princess extended upon a sofa, 
dressed in a simple white morning robe. The contrast between the dying 
girl and the rich furniture of the room was extremely painful; the im- 
pression which her appearance had made on him the first time he saw 
her recurred to his remembrance. It was her simple unadorned beauty, 
her quiet gracefulness, concealed by the witchery of almost child-like 
playfulness, that had then interested him so strongly in her favour; but 
now her cheeks were colourless, there was a silent sadness in her thought- 
ful eye, a melancholy expression about her mouth, which gave a still more 
elevated character to her beauty. The major gazed mournfully at her; 
she signed to him to seat himself beside her; she spoke, her voice had 
lost the ringing tone which had made her laugh so sweet and clear, but 
the soft touching sounds that now issued from her lips penetrated his 
heart. 

‘It would be idle of me, major, to keep you in ignorance of the 
reason for my fervent wish to see you alone. I know that Zronievsky 
considered you his best friend, and I am sure he has made you acquainted 
with the nature of the affection that unfortunately subsisted between us. 
Do you remember, on the evening when Othello was performed, my 
telling you that I had received a note, which you were particularly 
anxious that I should not read? ‘Tell me your reason for this anxiety ?” 

“ The reason was simply this, your highness. I supposed that I knew 
the information it conveyed.”’ 
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“ Tt is true, then !” cried the princess; and tears coursed down her pale 
cheeks. “It is true, then! Major, I had believed you to be a man of 
honour, but if you knew this, why did you not send him away sooner, and 
thus have spared me the misery of being obliged to despise him ?”’ 

*‘ By all that I hold sacred, your highness, I was ignorant of these 
frightful facts till within an hour of my entering the theatre. They came 
to my knowledge by accident. I was mistaken for the count, and a note 
intended for him thus fell into my hands. Before I could call him to 
account for his criminal conduct, he had heard that his villany was dis- 
covered, and had taken his departure. From a few hints which the 
writer of these ominous lines let drop, I feared that your highness would 
receive the same fatal intelligence, and it was to prevent this that when 
I entered the royal box I endeavoured, though in vain, to persuade you 
to give me that note.” 

** Do you really believe this scandal?” said Sophie, striving to stop 
the tears that continued to flow. “I cannot help thinking that it is an 
invention of those who thought it necessary to separate us. ead the 
note that I received that evening, and confess yourself that you think it 
a false tale.” 

The major read : “‘ Count von Z. is married. His wife lives in Avignon. 
Three young children weep for their father. Can your highness have so 
little honour, so little womanly compassion, as to withhold him longer 
from those ties of nature ?” 

It was the same writing, the same seal, that he had seen before. He 
continued to hold the noteim his hand. He dared not look up, he knew 
not what to say. He could not with truth assure her that he believed it 
to be false. And yet it seemed so cruel thus to annihilate her last hope! 

After a short pause, the princess continued: “ When you left the box 
I was more curious than ever, and therefore seized the first opportunity 
to open the note. The dreadful words wife and father so overwhelmed 
me, that I lost all recollection, and since then I have been very ill; but 
whenever I feel better I still hope that Zronievsky has not been so very 
wicked, has not deceived me so cruelly. Laugh at me if you will, major, 
for permitting that ridiculous note to make such an impression on me, 
only tell me that you think the whole story is an invention of his 
enemies.” 

Von Larun was in despair. A word from him might restore the dying 
girl to those who loved her, and yet he dared not say it. Her eyes were 
again beaming with joy, her mouth smiled sweetly as she awaited his 
answer. But he spoke not, he looked down sadly. Gradually, as all 
hope of a favourable answer disappeared, the colour again fled from her 
cheeks, her head sank upon her pillow, and she covered her tearful eyes 
with her hand. 

*‘You are too noble to flatter me with false hopes, which could only 
exist for a few days. I thank you for this dreadful certainty, for even 
that is better than suspense. I have one favour more to ask of you,” she 
continued, after a short silence. “ Give this casket to him, for it contains 
much that was once dear to me. But no, leave it with me a few days, I 
will send it to you when it is no longer of use tome. My life is draw- 
img to a close, major. I am not superstitious, but it is strange that I 
should become ill directly after the performance of Othello.” 
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“T should not have imagined such a thought could cause your high- 


ness & moment's uneasiness,” said the major. 

“You are right, it is very foolish of me; but the night they brought 
me home ill from the Opera I dreamt I should die. A dark, stern lady, 
with a red silk coverlid in her hand, came to my room. She threw it 
over my face, and pressed it harder and harder upon me, till I was 
nearly suffocated, when my great-uncle Duke Nepomuk came to my 
rescue. But the strangest part of it is——” 

“ Well,” inquired Von Larun, “ what did the duke do to Desdemona?” 

The princess started, and said: ‘“* How do you know that the lady was 
Desdemona ?” 

*“‘ What is more natural than that you should dream of Desdemona ?” 
he replied. “You had seen her suffocated with a red silk coverlid only 
a few hours before.” 

The princess continued : “‘ The strangest part is, that when the duke 
saved me, I woke up, and really saw the lady, exactly as she was in m 
dream, walking slowly out of the room. Every night since then I have 
dreamt the same dream. Every night that lady presses harder and 
harder, and every night the duke comes later to my assistance; and when 
I awake I see her gliding from the room. Yesterday evening I asked 
my attendants to bring me my harp, and I played Desdemona’s last song, 
the door opened, the dark lady looked in, beckoned to me, and vanished.” 
After a few moments, she added: ‘‘ Major, do not forget me when I am 
gone. The remembrance of such a man is dear to me.” 

“IT beseech your highness to put away these sad forebodings,” cried 
Von Larun, vainly striving to repress his grief; “ they prevent the recovery 
we so ardently pray for.”’ 

Baroness Taubenheim now appeared at the door, and intimated to the 
major that the interview must end. Sophie gave him her hand; he 
pressed it reverentially to his lips. The baroness became impatient, the 
major rose, bowed deeply, and expressed a hope that her highness would 
be herself again before the next levee. 

“You still hope?” she replied, smiling sadly. ‘Farewell. I have 
ceased to hope!” 


Ve 


NoruinG was talked of but the illness of the Princess oy re Ac- 
counts varied—sometimes she was better, but the people had hardly 
begun to congratulate themselves upon the probable recovery of their 
idol, when another bulletin deprived them of every hope. A week 
had thus passed slowly by, when one morning very early a servant of the 
palace brought a parcel to the major. He opened it, and beheld the 
casket which the princess had begged him to deliver to Zronievsky. It 
was not necessary to tell him she was no more. The mournful expres- 
sion of the servant’s face was sufficient. Von Larun had lost many who 
were dear to him, but never had he been so deeply moved as now. He 
felt, as if all that remained for him to do on earth was to fulfil the wishes 
of the dead, and he would immediately have left a town which possessed 
for him so many painful associations had he not felt an earnest desire to 
follow the unfortunate Sophie to her last resting-place. 

The funeral obsequies of the Princess Sophie were appointed to take 
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place at midnight on the Friday after her gentle spirit had departed from 
this world of care and misery. It was not till the bells of all the churches 
pealed mournfully in the midnight air, and the sad low tones of the 
funeral march were heard in the distance, that Von Larun left his room 
to join the procession that accompanied the mortal remains of Princess 
Sophie to the royal mausoleum. The solemn service was over, the 
insignia of the princess’s rank were taken from the coffin, which was 
lowered into the ancestral vault, the mourners had dispersed, the torches 
were extinguished, and still the major lingered near the spot where now 
lay all that was left of her in whom he had felt such deep interest. 

But at last he was obliged to turn his steps homewards. He had not 
proceeded far when he observed an old man just before him who was 
weeping violently. Surely that singular dress and tottering gait could 
belong to no other than the manager of the Opera. Von Larun ap- 

roached the old man, but could not speak. The manager, after looking 
at him for some time, said: 

“‘ Ah, baron, do you not now wish that it was only a dream—that the 
lovely child we have just buried were still among the living ?”’ 

“ Of what do you remind me ?”’ said the major, involuntarily shudder- 
ing. “It is even as you dreamt, old man. She is buried, and you and 
I are leaving her grave side by side.” 

“ Man’should not trifle with fate!” rejoined the old man, sorrowfully. 
‘Tt is just eleven days since Othello was performed. She died on the 
eighth.” 

“Chance, chance!” ejaculated the major. ‘Surely you do not mean 
to persist in this mad idea. Alas! I knew too well the cause of her death. 
A wretch, blacker than Othello, broke her heart. It is absurd supersti- 
tion to connect that angel’s death with the opera.” 

*‘ Our dispute will not bring her back to us,” returned the old man. 
“T shall note it down in my Chronicles, hoping to prevent the fatal 
tragedy from being repeated in any form.” 

‘Tt was chance, old man, that the unhappy girl died so soon after 
Othello. One word from me might have saved her, but that one word 
I dared not utter.” 

“‘ There is no such thing as chance, but there is a Providence above 
us who orders all things; and whatever you may believe to the contrary, 
the fact still remains, that the ill-fated Princess Sophie died eight days 
after the performance of Othello.” 











DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 


August 26, 1854. 

Dmep in the gun-room of the Simeon. I found the officers very fine 
fellows, apparently on excellent terms with one another. They are bound 
for the fleet, which they expect to find at Bucos Bay. 

The economy of a ship of war is now familiar to every one. It is a 
little state, in which the captain has despotic authority without the con- 
trol of any parliament, the officers—his ministry—being absolutely under 
his command. The subjects of the Simeon consist of three hundred 
sailors, with a standing army of thirty marines and two fifers. The 
Established Church is represented by the chaplain, who is also minister 
of public instruction. The medical profession and the ministry of public 
health is represented by the surgeon and his mate, while the master and 
engineer and their mates represent men of science in general, The 
clerk is the only representative of the legal profession, the purser is 
minister of finance, and the stewards are charged with the ministry of 
the interior. 

In the government of the Simeon the ministry of public instruction is 
the most inefficient. Not that I mean anything against their chaplain, 
who is a superior man, and well worth double his pay, but simply be- 
cause, to adopt French phraseology, he is charged with too many attri- 
butions. Besides having to attend to the souls of the officers and crew, 
he acts as naval instructor to the middies ; that is to say, he is charged 
with the education of eight or nine gentlemen who, having left school at 
the age of thirteen, cannot be expected to have made much progress in 
their studies. Now, as the education these young gentlemen are entitled 
to, ought to be the same as that which constitutes a liberal education on 
land, the chaplain, besides being versed in navigation, which must be the 
primary matter, and which has an intimate connexion with pick 
must be able to teach French and German, and possibly a little English. 
He must be able to direct mathematical studies, and teach drawing and 
surveying. I suppose the middies ought also to receive a classical educa- 
tion, which will be the part of his duties most congenial to the chaplain. 
I will not insist on the chaplain teaching dancing, music, or fencing; the 
cooks are in general good dancers, the fifers can give lessons in music, 
and the middies will give each other good practical instruction in single- 
stick. But I fear our worthy chaplain has not yet discharged his attri- 
butions, for he must attend to the religious condition of the crew and the 
morals of the gun-room ; nay, he must sometimes muster the courage of 
a Bourdaloue, and have a sly hit at the captain. I do not insist on him 
writing his own sermons ; there is generally some hopeless ee amongst 
the men who has had a good education, and who, for a consideration in 
grog, will lend the chaplain a hand in composition, or he may lay in a 
good stock of nautical sermons from any ship-chandler’s shop at Wap- 
ping. But, though he need not compose his homilies, the chaplain must 
read them as if he understood their import, and he must be able to argue 
with the surgeon on the vestiges of creation and the eternal fitness of 
things. Now, no living man is competent for all this; and, if any one 
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man could go through the greater part, he is fit for a bishopric, and, 
for the honour of the Church of England, I will suppose he would get it. 
So that the chaplains of her Majesty’s navy need not be mortified if ] 
say that they are totally unfit to discharge the duties expected of them, 
and the government may feel mortified or not, as it pleases, when I say 
that the provision for education on board her Majesty’s ships is a 
mockery. . 

I a not going to inquire particularly mto the moral effect of the 

chaplain’s ministrations, although, like other people who write to the 
ic, I am bound for the time to be a Pharisee. I believe, however, 
the officers of the navy are fully as religious as men of similar age and 
station on land, and I am inclined to give them a preference in this 
respect over the officers of the army, in consequence of the much greater 
temptations to which the latter are subjected: a matter, by-che-by, 
which we civilians ought to take into account, both as to army and navy, 
when moralising on the depravity of barracks and gun-rooms. Are we 
fectly sure we would be much better than military or naval officers, if 
totally removed from the control of parents and friends, sent backwards 
and forwards over the face of the world, always among strangers, and 
with little or nothing to do? 

But though I do not attempt to hold up either officers, myself, or you, 
my dear reader, as model men, I hope I may say of us, what I can say 
with confidence of the officers of the navy, that there is a high tone of 

tlemanly feeling among them. 

This is of more importance than precisians are inclined, or at least ac- 
eustomed, to allow. I believe I express the opinion of most people who 
have had experience in life (which means, according to Goethe, who have 
experienced what they did not wish to experience), that the man who, 
although dissipated, is, nevertheless, a gentleman, is more to be trusted in 
the ordinary affairs of life, than he who makes a religious profession, and 
that, so far as honesty goes, external marks of religion are very dubious 
securities. But while 1 admit this, I demur from the ordinary explana- 
tion that the scandals in the religious world in this particular are the 
acts of hypocrites. The hypothesis of hypocrisy is a coarse way of ex- 
plaining anomalies in character. 

The man who is beginning a religious life thinks he ought all at once 
to adopt new principles, for he believes that all his actions ought hence- 
forth to be regulated by Christian rules. Under this impression he be- 
comes reflective where formerly he was impulsive, and will not trust him- 
self till he bring the matter before the court of conscience. In particular 
he is no longer honest unconsciously, but because honesty is a Christian 
duty. Now since at first his obedience to Christianity must be far from 
uniform, and its teaching can as yet have no very strong hold on him, 
his new principles of action may not, for some time, be sufficient to supply 
the place of his old instinctive habits ; so that during his transition state, 
lapses in honour are more likely to oecur than when he was merely the 
careless man of the world. Moreover, the man who acts on “ religious 
principles” obeys a rule, which embraces the whole of Christian duty ; 
whereas the man of the world is content if he obey the code of honour, 
which is principally conversant with truth and fair dealing. The moral 
energy of the latter is therefore concentrated on the very virtue in ques- 
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tion, whereas the energy of the religious man is diffused over all virtues; 
so that while he discharges duties which the man of the world habitually 
disregards or violates, it is not to be wondered at that he should not so 
strictly obey the law of honesty as the other, whose moral attention is 
mainly directed to that alone. 

I conclude that the world ought to be more charitable in judging men 
apparently religious when found guilty of failure in fair dealing. They 
should set their observance of other moral rules against the breach of 
this, otherwise they may turn up their moral noses against people better 
than themselves ; and, on the other hand, the religious man should try 
and preserve, along with his religious principles, those instinctive feelings 
of honour which formerly secured him the character of an honest man. 

The fairer sex do not require this provisional aid: with them religion 

is ever natural; their daily life chimes in with her precepts, and whether 
at home or abroad in the world, Christianity is their natural ornament. 
With man it is otherwise; the “ religious life” does not harmonise with 
his daily avocations. Religion teaches humility, self-denial, charity. In 
life, man meets pride, luxury, and selfishness. The main object in the 
society in which he lives, is the pursuit of wealth, which even those 
naturally disinterested are forced to make the principal object of their 
solicitude. It follows from this difference of the medium, in which they 
respectively exist, that the number of really religious men is much less 
than that of religious women; and the fact of being thus in a small 
minority, makes the position of individual men inclined to piety still less 
easily maintained. They are assailed on all sides by the example of the 
majority, appealing to that craving for sympathy which is one of the 
strongest feelings of humanity. Thus, while everything seems to attract 
women to piety, while they live, as it were, in an atmosphere of piety, 
with men it is the reverse. There is, then, a solid foundation of justice 
in the rules of society which visit the frailties of the fairer sex with 
heavier retribution than it awards to similar failings in men; and thus is a 
counterpart to that implacability which society shows towards derelictions 
of honesty on the part of the male sex. 


Sunday, August 27. 

We are now progressing at the utmost speed of the Simeon, namely, 
about ten miles an hour. We have passed Scio, and are coming in sight 
of Mytilene. The sensation of being towed is more pleasant than sailing 
with our own canvas wings, and it is some relief to be rid of any anxiety 
about the wind. Still I suspect a long voyage in this style would 
be tedious, from the very want of the breaks to the monotony, which, as 
hindrances to our progress, we have lately been lamenting so pathetically. 
Here the parallel betwixt life and navigation again comes in view. 
Prosperity after adversity is very pleasant ; but an unbroken continuance 
of prosperity brings ennui and satiety, so that misfortune would in reality 
make us happier. Fruition is not happiness ; or if so, it is only at first, 
and then it may be regarded as a climax, enduring merely for a moment, 
which, being past, we enter the descending series, gradually losing zest, 
until we look back on the days of our struggle with regret. It is true 
we have it always in our own power to throw aside the burden of wealth 
and recur to our ancient self-dependence, but we have not nerve for the 
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attempt, just as, although we are thoroughly tired of being towed, 
we have not the courage to cast off the towing-line and trust to the 
winds again. 

Three ».M.— We have passed the island of Mytilene. The sea here 
is full of vessels, all sailing in the same direction as we are going. There 
are a good many steamers also, which rather outstrip our heavy friend. 
Nine p.M.—We are twenty miles from Besika Bay. 


Monday, August 28, 


Eight a.m.—I have slept well all night, which I rather regret, as we 
have missed scenery which the captain tells me was beautiful by moon- 
light. 

S We are now passing through the Dardanelles, right opposite Gallipoli 
—a beautiful town built on the slope of a hill of some two hundred feet 
elevation. ‘There seem to be a good many towers like the Monument in 
Fish-street. The skipper tells me they are the minarets of the mosques. 
An old Gothic castle is also a conspicuous object. The country round 
about is hilly, and rather destitute of trees, but the grass is beautifully 
green, and the clear sky makes the scene appear more lovely, than the 
elements composing the landscape, seem to justify. The Dardanelles is 
here about two miles and a half wide. The Asiatic side presents the 
same kind of scenery as the European. 

Twelve A.M._-We are in the Sea of Marmora, which is literally 
crowded with vessels, most of them sailing in our direction, and many of 
them towed by steamers. The scenery has been very beautiful, but we 
are now out of sight of land. We will reach Constantinople to-morrow. 


Tuesday, August 29. 


Three P.M.—We have been lying for two hours opposite Constanti- 
nople, but the skipper cannot spare the boat to put me ashore, as the 
Simeon may sail again at a moment’s warning. I see a boat with the 
British flag making for us. I suppose it will bring orders. 

The boat has arrived, and the Simeon is off again, dragging us along 
with it, so that all I saw of Constantinople has been from the sea, which 
I regret and my readers don’t, as they, I know, are glad to be spared a 
description of the Golden Horn, Stamboul, Pera, &c.; and as | would 
certainly have taken my description, like other approved travellers, from 
the guide-books, they probably have not lost much. 

Five p.m.—We have had a visit from three of the officers of the 
steamer. Their route is to Varna, where the bulk of the fleet is at 
present. They have no news. The despatch which the boat brought 
them being simply an order to join the admiral at Varna without delay. 
We are now in the Black Sea, and will soon be out of sight of land. 
Still there are ships which we pass sailing in the same direction as we 
are going. There is, surely, some expedition intended by this concentra- 
tion of means of transport, for it cannot be that all these merchant vessels 
are bum-boats like ourselves. 

Seven p.a.—We have passed close to a transport, tugged by a small 
steamer. The transport seems full of soldiers, and we notice four cannon 
of immense calibre on the deck, apparently no part of the armament of 
the transport. 
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August 30. 

Four a.M.—We see in the distance something like a forest of bare, 
blasted trees, some scarcely visible, others of gigantic size. It is the fleet 
in Varna Bay. We are distant about twelve miles, and we are going at 
that rate per hour. We are passing on our way ships of all sizes and 
descriptions. Three French frigates have just passed our weather-bow, 
and a war steamer is racing down towards us from the East. We hear 
cannon in all directions, and even think we can make out, carried towards 
us on the light breeze, the hum of human voices. 

The war steamer has passed us. The Simeon hailed her, and I think 
{ heard “ Expedition to Sebastopol” as part of the answer. As they get 
out of hearing the steamers are signalling, but we can make nothing of 
the signals. The crew of the Simeon have given three cheers and fired 
several cannon. Can it be a victory they have heard of, or is it joy in 
the expectation of an attack on Sebastopol? I know the latter would be 
the most welcome. 

An officer is leaning over the stern of the Simeon with a speaking- 
trumpet; he hails us. ‘ We are to start in three or four days to attack 
Sebastopol.” Our men participate in the excitement, and we have all 
given three cheers, taking time from our skipper. Phelim is executing a 
jig. I would be afraid of our fellows volunteering. I will. 

Seven a.M.— We have cast anchor in the very midst of the multitude 
of ships. I would like a little sleep, but I see two boats pulling towards 
us from the two ships nearest to us; one of which is a two-decker, the 
other a steam-frigate. Here they come, commanded by infinitesimal 
midshipmen. I may as well give up all hopes of sleep. 

The boats are from the Terrible and the Fury—two pleasant names. 
Their wants are most miscellaneous—beer, porter, whisky, cheese, sar- 
dines, paint, and, most surprising of all, spectacles. We are able to supply 
them with everything but the spectacles. I have acted as clerk. The 
Terrible buys 351. worth; the Fury, not to be outdone, 372 and odd. 
Our prices are considered moderate, though we multiply cost prices by 
one and a half, and if there remain any odd pence we add more until the 
sum is brought to shillings. 

Ten s.M.—I have got half an hour's sleep, and have breakfasted. 
Three more boats have been at us, but have not purchased so much as 
the two first. 

Three vp..—Altogether we have realised 425]. 15s. We are quite 
tired, and would willingly shut shop. I have been on board the flag-ship 
for an hour, and have been treated with the greatest politeness. The 
crew are admirable; the boatswain’s mates the finest looking men I could 
conceive; loosely and lightly dressed, displaying every muscle brought 
into full activity. While I was on board a great deal of signalling went 
on, and boats went and returned continually from most of the ships of the 
fleet. I was much gratified by seeing the anchor hoisted—a striking 
scene. About two hundred sailors are ranged round the capstan, from 
which radiates a number of wooden rods, to each of which a dozen men 
are attached, and away they go walking round, turning the capstan, keep- 
ing time to the music of the band, now slower, now quicker, now gallop- 
ing with the exuberant music, and again walking slow as the cadence 
falls. 
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Eight p.m.—We have had no purchasers for some time, but since three 
o'clock we have sold to the value of 150/., so that four more days should 
clear our cargo. 

The bands on board the different ships are now playing tunes. The two 
nearest to us seem performing first and second to eachother. I think I 
have heard that tune before. It is the evening hymn. The sun is set- 
ting gradually in a bright golden bed. The water is calm, and the 
hum of thousands is now quite audible. I feel an excitement of a kind I 
never experienced before. I cannot describe it, but my imagination is 
vivid, and my spirits are nearly overpowering. The evening gun! It 
has taken me by surprise, and what a solemn surprise! It seems as if 
now, for the first time, I felt the full significance of the past being irre- 
vocable, for these are the obsequies of the day. Fifty cannon, from as 
many ships, have fired over its grave. The sun has disappeared, and a 
leaden hue rapidly replaces the golden light. The bands of the ships 
have taken up the solemn note of the national anthem, sounding dirge- 


like, as if bewailing the dead day. 


August 31. 

Six r.m.—I have just returned from a cruise on land, having been 
all day at Varna. There are about 70,000 troops in and around it, 
concentrated for the embarkation, which is to begin to-morrow. There 
are about 30,000 French, 20,000 English, and 20,000 Turks. Our 
men are the finest looking of the three, and not very likely to faint 
under the weight of their knapsacks or the tightness of their collars, as 
‘our own correspondents” informed us. Indeed, as to the knapsack, 
the French soldier is the heavier loaded of the two. The Turks are 
queer-looking fellows. Their uniform is blue, striped with red, and the 
fez is a red nightcap. They look, however, very rough-and-ready 
soldiers, and so are the French. Altogether, the troops are in good 
fighting order. I am told they did not seem so some days ago, cholera 
and ague having quite disheartened them ; and no wonder, for I hear the 
French have lost the appalling number of ten thousand by disease alone. 
But, since the orders to embark were issued, illness has disappeared as 
if by miracle, and, from the deepest despondency, the troops have 
changed to the highest excitement; indeed, one can easily see in their 
faces that they have recently received pleasant intelligence. There can 
be no doubt they will fight well. 

Varna is the first Turkish town I have been in, but at present it has 
not much of an Eastern character, being remarkably like Woolwich ‘in 
its population ; still, though it had been in the undisturbed occupation of 
its usual inhabitants, I am not going to describe “life in the East.” 
All Turkish towns and villages I believe are alike: heaps of dirt and 
ruins, with occasionally a single street in good repair, so narrow that 
two English carts could not cross. Lizards, centipedes, and fleas in- 
numerable, and all of Asiatic dimensions, forbid the idea of comfort, 
while serpents and savage dogs suggest the idea of danger. I have met 
with no adventure to-day; and, once for all, I declare I am not to meet 
with any such as all travellers in Turkey encounter. Iam not to visit 
any seraglio; I am not to be on intimate terms with any pasha, with or 
without tails; I am to keep aloof from howling dervishes and dogs, and 
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I don’t mean to be bastinadoed. The Turks and Greeks appear to me 
to resemble Old Clo’ Jews, and are remarkably like that illustrious race 
in a similarity of appearance amongst themselves, which must make 
identification a difficult matter for Turkish policemen. For costume, 
and, indeed, for the general impression made on me by the aborigines in 
this day’s ramble, I refer to Albert Smith, who, by his studious avoid- 
ance of romance, has given a much more real description of Turks 
and Greeks than any I have read in the published travels of other 
tourists, who seem to have looked on Easterns with the eye of Madame 
Tussaud or Mr. Astley. 

The only feature in Eastern manners which belied my previous ex- 
pectations was the service in the mosque. There are two or three in 
Varna, and I went to the largest at the time of prayers. I expected to 
have seen some kind of church service and an officiating priest leading 
the devotions of the faithful, but there was nothing of the sort. Some 
fifty or sixty Turks were occupied in throwing themselves on their faces 
on the ground, springing up with marvellous agility on their heels, 
and then bobbing to the east all in a row; but they seemed to have no 
fugleman, and apparently followed the direction of their own sweet wills. 
So that it appears to me there is no such thing as a Turkish religion 
properly so called, but simply a system of ceremony and genuflexion, 
resembling the pagan cultus of old Rome—like it devoid of any devo- 
tional feeling, and utterly destitute of doctrinal instruction. 

I should therefore suppose that Turkey presented a most favourable 
field to the missionary, and therefore I cannot conceive why it has been 
so much neglected by our Church, which lavishes treasure in attempting 
to convert South Sea Islanders, and Hottentots, and Jews, yet never 
seems to have made any deliberate effort to win back to Christianity 
those regions in which she once flourished, and where, besides, the in- 
truded religion has become powerless and effete. 

The Catholic and Greek Churches are not sparing in their attempts 
to proselytise, though it may be doubtful whether an honest Turk is 
much the better by being converted into a worshipper of Mary and the 
saints, whether his devotions are assisted by images or by pictures. But 
we fear our missionaries could not successfully compete with the emis- 
saries of the Pope and the Patriarch, for, with the greatest deference, I 
would suggest that there is a radical defect in our a system. 
We aim at too mucii at once. We insist on conversion, instead of being 
content with profession at first. Our rivals, on the contrary, are satis- 
fied with nominal converts to begin with, trusting to time and education 
to make them true members of the Church, This was the method pur- 
sued by the Apostles themselves, who, we cannot suppose, inquired par- 
ticularly as to the reality of the conversion of the multitudes who sub- 
mitted to baptism. It is true the sincerity of their converts was, in a 
manner, guaranteed by the risk they incurred of persecution. Still, 
many, like Ananias and Sapphira, followed the Apostles from other 
motives than those of genuine religion, and as persecution slackened, the 
proportion of merely nominal Christians must have increased. Yet, in 
the early ages of the Church we hear of no professing converts being 
refused, and when the time came that Christianity was paramount, and 
thus any guarantee of sincerity which might be presumed from the risk 
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incurred by profession was taken away, baptism was even more indis- 
criminately administered than before. Whole nations of Goths and 
Franks followed their chiefs to the font as they would have done to 
battle, no doubt little instructed as to the doctrines of Christianity, and 
certainly strangers to its spirit, but, aware of the fact that they were, as 
a nation, changing their religion and professing a new creed, which they 
were afterwards to be taught. 

The nations who destroyed the Roman empire when they first adopted 
Christianity changed only in a slight degree their former habits and feel- 
ings. The mere profession was the only difference; and for a time even 
the externals of pagan worship might continue. There was little real 
conversion in that generation, but it was important that Christianity had 
become the formal religion of the nation, that the organisation of the 
pagan priesthood had been broken, and their connexion with the secular 
power destroyed. In the next generation the pagan worship decreased 
aud Christianity progressed, until in time the state became a real Chris- 
tian state, and paganism disappeared for ever. 

The same process cf gradual yet rapid conversion might be expected 
in the different countries where our missions are planted if a similar course 
were adopted. If, instead of devoting our attention to the task of indi- 
vidual conversion, we aimed at national conversion—if the barbarian chiefs 
of the present day were persuaded, like Clovis, by a national act to abolish 
their savage creeds—and if our missionaries agreed to symbolise con- 
version, by baptism en masse, without inquiring as to the sincerity 
or even the knowledge of the catechumens, tribes would follow their 
leaders, and in a short time a savage horde would be changed into 
a Christian state. The conversion of Mahometans could not, perhaps, 
be carried on so summarily, because the religion of the Koran is a more 
consistent creed than that of merely pagan nations; but it is not so per- 
fect as to be unassailable, and if modern diplomacy for once would aid 
Christianity, there must arise opportunities in the present war for sapping 
still further the tottering foundations of Islamism, and introducing the 
wedge of a Protestant Christianity. Already the toleration of all sects 
of Christians has been granted, though in the very teeth of the Koran, 
and there are Christian officers of high rank in the Turkish army. It 
remains to secure the Christians that share in the government at the 
Porte and throughout the provinces to which they are entitled, on account 
of their numerical, and still more of their intellectual, superiority over the 
Turks. 

Hitherto it has been for the advantage of Christians in Turkey to turn 
Mahometans ; let this advantage be taken away, and put the adherents 
of both faiths on an equal footing, and the innate superiority of the Chris- 
tian faith will in a short time number its converts from Mahometanism 
by thousands, Indeed, so slight appears to be the hold of their religion, 
that the mere accident of an intelligent sultan educated in the Christian 
faith would be sufficient to bring the Eastern apostasy to a close. 
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MY FRIEND PICKLES; 


AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEVANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


XXI. 


OSTENTATION AND OLD BAILEY. 


WE have no Bridge of Sighs at Prickleton, it is true, but we have a 
street which might be named The Street of the Broken Hearts, from the 
many hopeless, impracticable, purposeless, unpromising, or insane attempts 
that have been from time to time made to obtain a living in it; the 
sanguine beginnings, the noble fortitude, the persevering industry, the 
unrewarded self-denial, the desperate struggle, the miserable disappoint- 
ment, ending in ruin and removal of goods by moonlight. It is a street 
which has been designed for shops only, which, being by no means 
pleasing objects in a genteel locality, it was thought best to keep in the 
background; and so they were put so far out of the way that only those 
well acquainted with the plan of the neighbourhood can possibly find them. 
Hence, and by reason of there being fifty shops erected for the supply of 
forty dwelling-houses, ten of which are as yet uninhabited, and id hve, 
indeed, unfinished, our street has not yet proved (what it has often con- 
tained, according to the handbills which have been circulated by some 
desperate adventurers in it) “an emporium of commerce.’ 

It has been miserable to see the struggles of honesty, industry—ay, 
and even enterprise kept up manfully, though with nothing to feed upon 
—and the shutters up in six months for their death. Young married 
couples have come down and opened a shop as a “ fancy repository,” or 
a “toy and stationery warehouse,” in a quiet, respectable, hopeful way— 
gradually extending their line of business to cigars and tobaceo—then, 
with another forlorn hope, bringing penny publications within its sphere, 
but all in vain, till their little hoard was gone, and then they went too, 

“Importers of tea direct from China,” with half a dozen real (but 
empty) tea-chests at their door, and six canisters half full in their shops 
—milliners “from Paris and the West-end ” (rather vague, perhaps, but, 
no doubt, true)—hatters who sold only articles “‘ made at their own ex- 
tensive establichmiente over the water’ (but who have been seen—perhaps 
during a strike among the hands at their own factory—purchasing a few 
dozens at a City house)—furnishing i ironmongers, whose idea of furniture 
seemed, by the display in the shop-windows, to be confined to one fender 
and set of fire-irons, and a brown paper parcel of knives and forks, with 
a second-hand garden-rolier at the door—dairymen who loudly pro- 
claimed the great number of cows they kept “ in extensive sheds at the 
rear of the premises” (there being, to our certain knowledge, exactly 
eight feet of ground at the back of the house)—chemists and druggists 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s fashionable boot and shoemakers, tailors, even 
haircutters,—have all buried their hardly-earned or carefully-saved gold 
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in that doomed street. The only man who has struggled on without 
breaking his heart at present is the dealer in sweetstuff, ginger- beer, 
tobacco, and cheap newspapers, of whom I have once before had oceasion 
to speak; and, if his heart be not yet broken, it is only because it is 
very tough one; and he has this advantage over the conscientious ete 
whom he has seen broken on the wheel around him, that he has paid but 
one quarter’s rent, and no rates or taxes, since he has been there. 

So, too, we have seen many broken hearts go out of the new houses 
built around us for private residences. We have seen the bill removed 
from the window of the newly-finished villa, new furniture carted in, the 
garden laid out in a tasty way, and rumours have preceded the arrival of 
the tenants that they are a new married couple. The old story—a match 
made on three hundred a year! At first everything i is neat and trim— 
the garden well kept up (this, I always s think, is one of the most sensitive 
indicators of the state of its owner’s fortune)—all quiet but respectable, 
with even an appearance of comfort and competence. Then comes a 
baby, and, after a while (and quite a mon sequitur, as it w rould seem), the 
second servant is dispensed with; then the garden begins to look a little 
shabby at the season when it used to be kept so gay, and the master of 
the house foots it half way to town, instead of being set down at his own 
door by our omnibus. Then a second baby appears, and (it generally 
occurs about two months after the second baby, when the husband and 
wife have had time for grave consideration, and can see no alternative) a 
small card in the window announcing “ Furnished Apartments.” This 
changes, before the third baby comes on the scene, to the final announce- 
ment that all hopes, plans, projects, and schemes formed at the outset are, 
finally and for ever, crushed, besiken up, and abandoned by the words 
“To Let.” All you hear at last is that your neighbour finds the place 
does not agree with him, or has got an appointment a long way off, till, 
one day, you run against him as he comes out of a much smaller house 
in a poorer neighbourhood, and see his wife and four young children at 
the window. This is the way in which I have seen many noble, generous 
fellows pushed out of the homes they had taken so much pains to esta- 
blish in the hopefulness and enthusiasm of youth—so many gentle 
creatures rudely plucked from the nests so carefully lined out of the 
savings of three hundred a year. It is a gradual, slow descent, but they 
remain honest and of good ‘character, though withal of shabbier appear- 
ance, and generally preserve their furniture till, their family “off their 
hands,”’ their fortunes begin, as their lives are waning, to revive. 

But it is only the honest and the manly who make this sacrifice. It is 
still sadder to see young couples struggling on in one of our handsome 
new villas, against all hope or prospect, “keeping up appearances,” as 
they call it, till the curtain is roughly drawn aside by the broker’s man, 
and their ruin is made visible. Still “worse—still sadder is it, when, to 
postpone the disclosure, they resort to means which bring the sterner 
messengers of the law in contact with the velvet cushions and: soft couches 
on which their young hopes had first taken rest—the presents of loving 
aunt Susan, sanguine papa, hopeful mamma—smiling through her tears 
at the wedding breakfast—or of that affectionate sister Alice. 

One of the principals in a recent commercial fraud in the city of 
London had his residence near us, and lived ina genteel—perhaps a little 
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ostentatious—style. But then it was believed that his income was a 
thousand a year; it turns out to have been two hundred up till the last 
year, when he took to forgery, rather than sell his costly furniture, and 
go quietly into a way of living which he had the means to pay for. How 
much better than to have it sold for him, with all the public disgrace and 
exposure that attended the sale: than to have himself described in his 
own neighbourhood, on his own house, “ a fraudulent bankrupt :” than to 
have his wife and little ones locked out and away from their beds and 
their very playthings by the man in possession! Oh, that people would 
have the moral courage to meet the necessity as it arises—the fortitude 
to defy the opinions of the Browns and the Joneses, and not give the 
Browns and the Joneses something worse to talk about ! 

My wife had said to me at breakfast, ‘I have been looking over the 
catalogue of the sale at Affluence Villa, and, do you know, Mr. Pickles, 
there’s the very thing we want—a nearly new conversational couch. 
To-day the furniture is on show, you know—suppose you go and look 
at it.” 

And thus it came about that I went and looked at it ; but, for worlds, 
I would not have bought it—I would rather sit on a porcupine’s back for 
the remainder of my life than have any part of those poor, misguided 
young creatures’ furniture ! 

It was a melancholy scene of wreck and ruin at Affluence Villa, and | 
would not have gone prowling over the unhappy man’s house on any con- 
sideration had 1 known how sad it would make me. I knew nothing of 
him, but I could make up a story of shipwrecked comforts from what I 
saw about the house. In one room were three little cribs—where did 
their former occupants lay their little heads last night, I wonder? At 
the head of the breakfast-room table, just as if it had been placed for the 
morning meal, round which a happy family had just been grouped, with 
cheerful faces, round their parents, and dispersed “ to see ’pa off to the 
City,” stood the baby’s chair, empty and forlorn, that was to bear that 
baby no more, who was turned upon the world the heir to a forger’s 
name. The basket of broken playthings—all sanctified by a hundred 
pleasant memories—had fallen into the hands of the brokers—the indig- 
nant law would not even spare ¢hem—they must do without toys for the 
future. Then, the neatly-worked fire-screen, from the hand, no doubt, 
of the happy young wife—did she ever think it would come to this ? 
And his present to her that day after they had had the first “few 
words”—a card case: it is well, poor thing! that she cannot see it with 
the label, “Lot 75,” upon it! The flowers which she had watered, the 
trees which he had trained (when did he cease to take an interest in his 
garden and allow those once carefully-tended climbers to fall into their 
present disorderly state ?—just, from their appearance, about the time he 
began his great fraud); did they not seem safe and secure, in the bosom 
of home, a couple of years ago, from the rude hands of the stranger ? 
All, all is now lost; even honour; all, all is defiled, and two dirty Jews 
are smoking two dirty pipes in the poor young thing’s boudoir. And 
the image of her adoration is in Newgate! So much for ‘ keeping up 
appearances” and ‘doing as other people do !”’ 

By the way, why does the law always employ the most vulgar, the 
most unsympathising, the most brutal, the most dirty of men in cases 
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where, very often, there has been no criminality, but only sheer misfor- 
tune ? Even in cases wherein the husband has acted fraudulently, why is 
the law so hard upon the suffering wife and family as to send filthy, low 
ruffians to turn them out of their home, to tear from them their very 
trinkets and toys, to smoke the vilest tobacco in their sanctuaries, to spit 
upon their creditor’s carpets, to make beer stains and the marks of public- 
house pots upon the unsold tables and their costly covers? Will no one 
but the lowest of the low take the necessary office—not a degrading one 
in itself in a commercial country—of sheriff’s officer, man in possession, 
or broker? It is, in fact, a post of some trust and responsibility, for 
which men of tact, decency, and feeling should be selected; it is idle to 
say that no such men would do the duty—as well to say that policemen 
must be void of those qualities—for they are but the police of the mer- 
cantile law ; and have much less to do with actual ruffianism and low life. 
Yet we know that the police, as a body, behave with admirable feeling, 
taking compassion upon poor houseless wanderers whom our precious 
workhouse porters leave to die in the streets—actually buying bread for 
their starving wants out of their own small pay. Yet the police of the 
commercial law are almost irresponsible, vulgar, bedizened Jews in Bir- 
mingham jewellery, full of swagger and slang; or worse Christians in 
rags, full of beer and blackguardism. It is time that there was some 
constituted force to supersede the ruffian brood that is called by the 
sounding title of sheriff’s officers, but really should be called sheriff's 
bullies, or sheriff’s roughs. 

Such were my thoughts as I roamed from room to room of Affluence 
Villa, possessed by a legion of beer-drinking, pipe-smoking devils, who 
pervaded the rooms where the elegance and refinement of female society, 
the happy mirth of innocent childhood had once held sway, before the 
tempter guided the husband’s and the father’s hand, and made that once 
good husband and fond father a marked, bad man for ever. It seemed 
more like a case of pillage than the retributive presence of the majestic 
law. 

And this is what a foolish desire for ostentation brings a happy home 
to! Emulation; display; ‘doing as the Browns do; going to the 
Opera because the Browns go to the Opera; returning Mrs. Brown’s 
carriage call by a morning call in a hired carriage at a guinea; desirous 
of “ keeping up appearances ;” afraid of “letting yourself down,” but at 
last tumbling headlong, amid shouts of derision, shame, or execration; a 
more contemptible object than the humblest barber, who lives within his 
means and pays his way. 

The rage for display is spreading, and reaching a lower class, in whose 
hands it is more dangerous because more exaggerated. Mrs. Potter has 
a distant relation who is a dressmaker, and Mrs. Potter is always trying 
to arouse the stolid Potter into a due appreciation of the “ appearance” 
Mrs, Frank Fuller (Madame Franchi Fulleri is on the door, so that her 
life is a great lie before the scenes as well as behind the curtain) makes 
in the world, actually, although only a dressmaker, mixing, and eddying 
in a sort of under-current of fashionable gentility, and enabled, now and 
then, to obtain a whiff of the perfumes that come floating down from the 
spheres of the court and aristocracy. It may be her fancy, says Potter, 
but it isn’t his ; show may, perhaps, be necessary in her business, but he 
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(Potter) can gain nothing by swelling himself into a toad of fashion, 
while he can live comfortably as a frog in common life. 

“‘Ah, but,” says Mrs. Potter, “see what parties they give !—are 
always going to the theatre; here, there, sail everywhere, while our 

r girls see absolutely nothing of life.” 

“What do the poor girls of Mrs. Frank Fuller see?” demands my 
somewhat obtuse friend ; “they see their home—as it is called, and that 
is all—in the hands of lodgers of any character, or of no character at all, 
except a “fashionable” character, all but two flaunty dirty rooms, two 
unyentilated closets (in which some poor starved girls, all their country 
freshness destroyed by gas, hard work, and late dues, are working the 
devil’s work and on the devil’s pay, their hardest), three bedrooms, and 
a kitchen where the attic ought to be. They see nothing that can help 
them in any future career as wives or mothers; they see the servants 
going on anyhow, because the mistress is ‘in business ;’ the younger 
children, poor little things! in their dirty pinafores, unfit for sight, their 
heads uncombed, and without toys or amusements, growing up for 
Heavens! Mrs. Potter, I shudder! And this is the fearful price they 
pay for the delusion that they are close to the world of fashion, if not 
quite in it; all for show, that can never put them on a footing with the 
customers they aspire to excel. And Fuller, when he comes home, and 
ean get an hour with his family, tell me, how does he spend it? Sitting 
in a room with bits and ravellings all about him. No wonder he prefers 
the club. By Satan, madam!” cried Potter, striking his fist upon the 
table with an energy that I had never thought him capable of, ‘ and all 
this to get out of a station in which they might be happy, for Fuller 
has himself enough to keep them respectably in a suburban cottage.”’ 

“ Potter,” said I, as we walked home to Turtledove Villa, “is not 
such a fool as I thought he was.” 

‘“‘ No,” said my wife; “ but make haste, for I have the children’s socks 
to mend, and must water my geraniums to-night. No,” she added, after 
a few more steps, “I think Potter is nght.” 





XXIT. 
FAST TALKERS AND LOOSE THINKERS. 


WE were walking down one of the streets running into the Holborn 
squares, my arm threaded in Racketter’s, when he yon | stopped before 
the railings of one of the houses, and brought me up with him to a dead 
halt. ) 

*¢ Look!” cried he—‘ look down at the area window.” 

I did so, but saw nothing but a flower-pot with a dead geranium in it. 

Still he stared with the intensest interest, and I stared too, like a fool : 
one or two passers-by came up, and stared too, Old women coming 
home from market pulled up, and looked with rapt but patient interest 
at that dead geranium in a flower-pot. At length, when some twenty 
persons had assembled—without including the boys and children who 
were squeezing between their legs—Racketter exclaimed, 

“The savage brutes !” 

‘ What is the matter?” asked an old woman with a basket of an old 


woman with a jug. 
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“TI don’t know,” replied the bearer of the jug. 

“The brutes !” repeated Racketter, in a sonorous tone, “they ought 
to be hanged !” 

“What is it, sir ?—what’s the matter?” asked old woman No. 1, 
eagerly. | 

“Why, the wretches have been SKINNING A CAT!” 

I looked at that impenetrable countenance of Racketter’s with amaze- 
ment. What had possessed him—what earthly motive could he have 
for telling this diabolical falsehood ? 

“Oh, the brutes!” cried old woman No. 1, and forthwith communi- 
cated the news to old woman No. 2. 

It spread like wildfire—they had been skinning a cat! 

Presently a female appeared at the kitchen window, and this gave 
rise to a yell of execration. She looked startled and astonished, and then 
disappeared. 

* Who skinned the cat ?’’ cried a small boy at my feet. 

This was a good start, and the cry was taken up by boys and men: 
“ Who skinned the cat ?”’ 

“Come on,” said Racketter ; “that'll do. In five minutes they'll break 
every window in the house!” 

“« My good fellow,” I cried, “ what on earth could have induced you to 
set afloat so terrible a report ?” 

“The miscreant who lives there is a tailor,” he replied calmly, “ and 
actually had the audacity to send me a lawyer's letter the other day, for 
a coat which I can prove—mind, I can prove—has been worn out these 
two years!” 

Well, of course it was very bad and wrong of the fellow to do so, 
because it follows that, if the coat has been worn out two whole years, it 
has been paid for, by the least honest man’s practice, at least three. 
Dear me! by-the-by, he never said when he paid for it; but, of course, 
it was paid for, and the tailor was a rascal, undoubtedly. But why take 
so dreadful a revenge for what, after all, may have been a mistake? 
Literary men, with their high aspirations and inspirations of soul, are apt 
sometimes to be forgetful of these little minor details; why may not even 
a tailor be so also? 

But, though I entirely disapproved of Racketter’s conduct in this 
matter, it all at once struck me that he would be a lively acquisition to 
the small dinner-party which I contemplated for the next week ; and, on 
the spur of the moment, I invited him. Racketter was never coy, and at 
once accepted my invitation. The day came—and my guests; first, 
Racketter ; then my old and methodical friend Stokes, drysalter, of Crip- 
plegate; then my bustling friend Deputy Hams; then the curate of 
Steeple Bumpkin. And we had sat down to dinner before we discovered 
that there was a seat yet vacant at one side of the table; the bidden half- 
dozen was incomplete, and the laggard was Solomon my nephew, who 
was back with us again, and who could not be prevailed on to come down 
till all the company were seated, and he had exhausted every method he 
could devise for coaxing his shirt wristbands over those great red hands of 
his. (I often wished he had been as mindful of appearances which he 
could control, as he was anxious to conceal the coarseness of his hands. ) 

“The late Mr. Pickles!” cried Racketter, as Solomon entered the 
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room, grappling with the two last fingers of each hand at his receding 
wristbands, which increased his striking resemblance to a scarecrow. 

I cast an angry glance at Racketter, for I saw it disconcerted Solomon 
a little; and, at his very first essay in assisting some one to soup, he was 
so nervously anxious about his hands and his wristbands, and Racketter’s 
sharp eyes, that he upset a ladleful on the cloth. 

As for the conversation, it was all in Racketter’s hands, or rather 
mouth, and it was well (although I should have liked my nephew to have 
made more of a figure in it), for it is a bore for the master of the house 
to have to look after the mental and physical wants of his guests at the 
same time; and, after taking the measure of the curate, Racketter 
evidently felt easy about the drysalter, the deputy, and the rough-looking 
being whom he only knew as Mr. Solomon Pickles, and astonished the 
company by propounding, for their edification and enlightenment, the 
most startling, and at the same time abstruse and erudite information on 
every conceivable subject. Once I looked at Solomon, and he was glaring 
at him; again, and he was gulping and almost choking, so I concluded 
Racketter was drawing rather too largely upon the credulity of his hearers. 
But I had no opportunity of listening till the wine was circulating after 
dinner, and then I found him taking up a grumbling remark of the dry- 
salter’s on the long prevalence of the north-east winds. 

“‘ Yes, my dear sir,” said Racketter, fluently; “and it is not only in 
our joints we feel them, the poor feel them in their stomachs, sir.” 

** I dare say they do, now,” said the drysalter, admiringly. 

“Indirectly, I mean, sir; indirectly, in the damage they do to our 

in crops.” 

“No doubt,” said Stokes. ‘Beat ’em down; ’specially when there’s 
rain or hail.” 

“ True,” assented Racketter; ‘and there’s a curious theory not gene- 
rally known—not even, I believe, by my friend Mr. Timbs i 

‘‘' Timms, the cabinet-maker of our ward?” asked Deputy Hams. 

* No, sir; Timbs, a most industrious writer of useful books—once an 
extensive manufacturer of mirrors 4 

“Indeed!” ejaculated both the drysalter and the deputy. 

Racketter cast a daring look at the curate, who seemed pleased with 
the information, as indicative of the march of intellect. 

“T was going to remark,” continued Racketter, “ that it is asserted, 
and, in fact, proved by philosophers, as a reason why storms from the 
north-east invariably lay the corn, that the tendency of all plants grow- 
ing being towards the sun, and our tall and graceful corn thus bending 
towards the south-west, at which point the sun is at his greatest lustre 
and heat, receives the hail or rain discharged from the north-east on its 
back and shoulders, as it were, and is thus more completely beaten down 
than if it were erect.”’ 

“Ah! I never thought of that, now,” said the drysalter, looking to the 
deputy. 

“Nor I,” said Hams, much interested. 

“ A most ingenious and no doubt correct theory,” simpered the curate, 
sipping his wine. 

In the midst of this general satisfaction Solomon arose moodily, and, 
as he passed me, muttered, ‘“‘ Uncle, I want to speak to you.” I followed 
him into the hall. 
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** Uncle,” he said, with solemn aspect, as we closed the door, “ may [ 
insult that man whom you call Racketter, or call him a fool ?” 

“ Bless me!” I replied, “ certainly not!” 

Then I won't sit at your table to be insulted, that’s all.” 

* Insulted, Solomon !” I cried; ‘no one has insulted you.” 

“‘ Hasn’t he,” exclaimed Solomon, “ by expecting me to believe his 
nonsense ?”” 

‘‘ But this theory appears feasible and probable.” 

“ Yes, if it were true that the corn always bent to the sun, Why, 
uncle, any blockhead of a farmer could confute him.” 

“There, there, Solomon, I never thought of that. Never mind. Why 
don’t you strike in and shut him up? You can, you know, with credit.” 

“ I!” cried he, surveying his hands with a hopeless look. ‘ Who, I 
should like to know, would believe me right and him wrong? He 
belongs to a class of talkers who are regular smashers, passing counterfeit 
thoughts in society, and giving them currency with the coolest impudence. 
These fellows first set down an imaginary condition as a fact, from which 
they deduce a system of philosophy, which appears very deep and very 
clever to those who are too ignorant or too indolent to analyse the facts 
on which the tawdry fabric has been erected—that is, to ninety-nine men 
out of every hundred. No; I won’t keep the fellow’s company, uncle.” 

I, however, coaxed Solomon back, and we found Racketter dilating, 
with a singular fatality, on the economy of the human frame. 

* You see,” he was proceeding, in elucidation of some remark of the 
curate’s, “‘ five-and-thirty is always a critical age. It is, in some respects, 
the turning point of a man’s life ; the tide of his blood turns at five-and- 
thirty. Up till.then it has, so to speak, flowed—it then begins to ebb.” 

A loud “Baugh!” from Solomon, which startled the company. 
Racketter looked at him, but he was pulling down his wristbands after 
the effort, and seemed so appalled at the noise he himself had made that 
the glib tongue went on with renewed confidence. 

** Yes, at five-and-thirty the blood begins to ebb. Witness the fact, 
that you seldom hear of a man breaking a blood-vessel after that age.”’ 

‘‘ True,” said the drysalter; “ Jnever did. Did you, Mr. Hams ?” 

** Never,” assented the deputy. 

(If they had known a case, it would have been at once just the excep- 
tion that proved the rule.) 

‘* But yet,” suggested the curate, meekly, “ people often get apoplectic, 
and make blood too fast after five-and-thirty.”’ 

“* Precisely,” struck in Racketter; “that proves my argument, for it 
is only when the proper conditions of our system have not been fulfilled— 
it is only when something has disturbed the course of nature, and thrown 
back the tide of blood. It is an abnormal condition, which results in 
apoplexy.” 

I saw, with silent dread, that Solomon was getting fidgety. At length 
he exclaimed, with all the sonorousness of a Johnson, “ Sir, I am a 
medical man! Why do you speak of matters you know nothing about ?” 

Racketter was never to be taken at a disadvantage. 

“« My dear sir,” he exclaimed, with an engaging smile, “ you ask me 
why I speak of matters I know nothing about. Simply because you will 
not open your lips about things with which (although I had not in the 
least suspected it) you are eminently conversant.”’ 
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The rebuff was too much for poor Solomon ; he left the table hastily, 
and I would, just then, have given a trifle to have been able to catch the 
eye of Racketter and intimate my displeasure in a look. But the enemy 
having left the field, he sent after him a volley of blank cartridges, which 
excited the hilarity of the two City magnates, and, I could see, convinced 
the curate that Racketter was a clever fellow, and Solomon an ill- 
mannered, ignorant boor. 

So much is but spurious gold that glitters on the surface of society ! 
So easy is it for a man possessed of some amount of information a | n 
considerable stock of impudence to shine iv conversation, without the 
slightest trouble about the truth, or the least regard as to facts! And so 
constantly is it practised in the present day as to amount to the dignity 
of a “ social grievance.” 


XXIII. 
“LUCK, sIR! LUCK!” 


SHEER luck! you are always hearing of it. Sir Timothy Smiles, the 
great lawyer of the age, who will be solicitor-general to the next minis- 
try, attorney-general when they eome in office again, and lord chancellor 
when the wind of popular favour, for a third time, wafts’ them into 
Downing-street, was, political gossips will say, the son of a laundress— 
went as office-boy to sweep out the rooms, sir, to old Red Tape, the 
attorney, who has not scraped together the means of retiring yet—but 
look at the luck of the boy, sir! 

Does it never occur to you, my good friend, that intelligence, industry, 
integrity may have had something to do with it? True, Sir Timothy 
Smiles’s master had industry and integrity, but had he intelligence ? or, 
having intelligence, had he the other two? I have known industry and 
integrity a long while making their fortune; I have known intelligence 
make a large fortune without them, and stand in the Bankruptey Court at 
forty; but, with the three combined, is it not possible that the laundress’s 
son should be Sir Timothy Smiles, without having anything to do with 
luck, which I take to mean a sort of dogged insisting on the part of 
some myth against all human inclination or effort, ‘ you shall be rich, 
you shall be a great man !” 

I don’t believe in sheer luck. You hear of a man who turns every- 
thing he touches into gold; but he gets up early in the morning to do 
it, or exercises a sound discretion in touching. In the one case it is 
industry, in the other shrewd calculation. 

“‘ Never had a man so much luck as Tomkins,” say his friends Idle, 
Simple, or Rogue; but see how ‘Tomkins has worked, physically or men- 
tally, for those six cottages, or that splendid reputation which he has 
gained ! Sheer luck is an absurdity ; industry, honesty, or intelligence 
blended in success is a very different thing. Lut yet we may see a 
rogue, a fool, or a sluggard prosper. Ay, but for how long a time? 
You see indolence, folly, dishonesty, reposing on velvet cushions for ten, 
for twenty years, for a life, and dying in a gaol, or a workhouse, or on a 
dunghill. A generation goes to its grave crying ‘“ Sheer luck!” while it 
sees him -reposing on his cushions it mayhap never lives to see the end. 
The belief in sheer luck is only worthy the days of astrology and witch- 
craft, and should have died along with them.’ 
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“ What a lucky fellow White was!” cries Green to Brown. “Only 
think! his luck stood by him to the last. Why, he only assured his life 
for five thousand last week, and he died yesterday !” 

What White thinks zow is beyond speculation, but would he have 
thought such a result lucky the day before yesterday, had he contem- 
plated it? 

I have known what looked like luck fail, and ruin men. I will not go 
to the gaming-table, where the thing is most talked of, for examples ; 
but there was my poor friend Nick Risk, who lost every farthing he pos- 
sessed in 18———. He had “ the luck” to know intimately his majesty’s 
physician. ‘They were like brothers. His majesty’s physician commu- 
nicated to him privately the nature of George the Third’s malady. Here 
was luck! No one on earth but those two knew it, but it must come out 
soon, of course. Now Nick was on the Stock Exchange, and forthwith 
operated for a fall, though there was no visible cloud upon the political 
horizon. The jobbers thought he was mad, such a bear as he was! At 
last, though he stood in high repute, they hesitated about buying for the 
account of a man who sold so recklessly. 

“Pooh!” said Nick one day to a confidential friend, “ I know. what 
I’m about—in a week the funds will tumble down to nothing, and I shall 
have the fortune of a Croesus.” 

* But, in the name of Heaven, what sort of information are you ope- 
rating upon?” 

“ Hist! I don’t mind telling you, to reassure you—THE KING IS MAD !” 

Nonsense !” 

“True as the Gospel !” 

But the account day came, and, for state reasons, not a syllable of the 
truth had reached the public ear. Public confidence was unshaken, and 
the funds higher than ever. Poor Nick had to buy at nearly par the 
many thousands he had speculated on getting for a song, and was ruined. 
Next week the news went forth that the king was mad, but poor Nick 
was more mad—ruined, sold up, and in Miles’s Asylum. So much for 
luck ! 

“What a lucky man Bob Nails, the carpenter, at Kremlin Coombe, 
has been. You remember Bob Nails, Pickles?” said a country cousin, 
on one of his visits to town; “why, he went out to the gold diggings, 
and found a nugget of—oh, I don’t know what weight—and he such a 
stupid fellow, too! There was sheer luck for you, if you like !” 

“Not a bit of it, for I hear it ruined him. He came home, started 
his hunters and a dog-cart, took to drinking, and died of delirium tremens, 
and was buried by the parish.”’ 

“ Well, but that has nothing to do with it ; he needn’t have done so. 
If Z had found it, now——” 

** You would have been miserable for the rest of your life for fear you 
would lose it; you would have hoarded and hugged that nugget, fretted 
and fumed over it, lain awake at nights or started out of your sleep, 
thinking of it. Depend upon it, what you call sheer luck is good for 
nobody. Possession of coveted wealth or fame is only pleasant when it 
has been fought for and won honourably ; when it comes unexpectedly, 
and perhaps undeservedly, it is at best a surprise, a wonder, and a trouble 
—at worst, a curse !’’ 

How pernicious and how deceptive is the belief in sheer luck! “I 
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am always lucky!” says the gambler, made mad by long success, the 
results of fortuitous circumstances ; “ here goes for the last throw in the 
game of life—double or quits!” He throws the dice (whatever form 
they may assume)—hold ! two aces this time! People say his luck has 
changed at last: what faith has he in luck mow? “I am always un- 
lucky,” says the workman, cutting out his road of life, and casts down 
his tools, desponds, and dies. 

Sheer luck, in the common acceptation of the word, should be erased 
from our dictionaries. Let the goddess of luck remain in the heathen 
mythology if you like, to account for the failures of the ancients ; but 
let the coming lexicographer write “ Luck—the result of industry, 
courage, enterprise, prudence, discretion—the first-born of years of 
honest, hard-working, sound integrity, or of innate energy and well- 
directed purpose.” But never trust to sheer luck! How many grave- 
stones might be inscribed, “ Died of sheer luck!” how many gibbets of 
the olden time held sheer luck in chains! 

The phrase has the prestige of age to make it respectable. I dare 
say the old Gauls said, “ What luck that Cesar has!” not having the in- 
telligence to give him credit for forethought, industry, and activity of 
mind which they did not possess ; but surely it is time the theory was 
exploded now. Fifty years ago, Jones said to Smith, on the old Royal 
Exchange, “‘ What luck that Cook has! He sold out all his stock of 
saltpetre, quite satisfied with the advance of price, which left him, to his 
mind, a fair profit; yet you and I, Smith, held on like men, for a for- 
tune! and now comes the news of the cursed battle of Waterloo, which 
stops the demand, sends down the price, and nearly ruins us. Curse his 
luck!” But his “luck” was the plain, honest, straightforward way of 
his whole life, which eventually landed him high and dry in a neat villa 
on a snug promontory of Devonshire at Wi while Jones and Smith 
were still battling the waves of fortune, corks and lead alternately, in 
the sea of speculation. 

‘** What luck that fellow Sturdy has! Here, twenty years ago he mar- 
ried a poor devil of a governess, without a rap, and you and I, Jack, who 
went in for heiresses, are stumped!” But the poor devil of a governess 
was prudent, saving, industrious. Sturdy was right in his choice—not 
from luck, but from good sense, discernment, and feeling—and he reaps 
his reward. 

‘‘What luck my neighbour Giles has with his dahlias: last night, 
although it was so calm and fine, he staked them all just as if he could 
know it was going to blow a hurricane. And, see here! a storm came, 
and all mine are beaten down, though much finer than his, and broken.” 
“ Drat that fellow’s luck! I saw him go out with an umbrella when 
the sun was shining, and now here we are, who went out with sticks, 
standing under a penthouse for shelter, while he—look at him—is going 
home as dry as dust; who could have thought it?” To the most trivial 
detail we might go and quote the cuckoo-ery, ‘ All luck !” 

My little men, don’t you think Nelson was a lucky fellow—and Wel- 
lington—and Havelock? Why, of course they were! Erase from the 
dictionary such words as strategy, courage, and intelligence in war— 
genius and perseverance in literature—honesty, industry, and integrity 
in trade—content in common life: but let luck—sheer luck—remain. 
It is an old word, sanctified by generations of ignorance. 
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THE THREE GATES.* 


To every meditative mind—accustomed to ponder the problem of life, 
and capable of appreciating the speculations, suggestions, and reflective 
inferences of a refined and inquiring spirit,—this volume will afford real 
interest. Its philosophy is of no harsh and crabbed sort, but genial, 
humane, hopeful; not ignoring the perplexities of our existence, but 
fairly, and even with painful explicitness, recognising their mystery and 
power; yet proposing such solacing thoughts as may seem the best sub- 
stitute for a solution, and interpreting the dark things of all this unintel- 
ligible world, in the light, and by the law, of love. 

As there were three rivers, old fables tell us, that encircled hell, to be 
passed by all souls that would reach elysium; so, according to another 
antique legend, there were three heaven-high walls, enclosing a golden 

lant, the taste of which conferred happiness everlasting. The three 
walls had each one gate, and few there were who found it. This legend 
supplies Mr. Townshend with his present theme, as rich in spiritual 
lessons, whereof the main one is, that 


Elysium, e’en the dimmest life of Hades, 

Or golden fruit of immortality, 

These are not won, unless by him who passes 
Successively through three great Gates of soul. 


The First Gate is the Mystery of Evil; “a Gate of woe, to which 
Life’s pilgrim is soon marshalled by his own sad beating heart,” and 
whence he gazes in bewilderment on the “ visible chaos of this tossing 
life.” The second Gate is Love, ‘‘ whose tender shadow is but softer 
light,” and which, though “human, to the heavenly leads through 
regions not unblest.” The third Gate is called the Law of Love— 


A Gate, which, if the true one—for the false 
Is made of cumbrous granite-blocks of Creeds 
Fetch’d from bleak wastes of soul—is built of gems 
Whose names to utter is a luxury, 

Whose beauty is a type of inner wealth, 
Sapphires of Faith, great emeralds of Hope, 
Rubies of Fervour, topazes of Pureness, 

The very substances and founts of Day, 
Whose beams come blended to the outer world 
In one great whiteness, till the prism of Love 
Divides them to themselves. 


And the moral of the prologue, as indeed we have already seen, simply 
and emphatically is, that 


He, who shall never 
Pass these three Gates of Trouble, Love, and Law, 
By energy of his own conscious will, 
Which other minds must aid not, is at best 


* By Chauncy Hare Townshend, Author of “Sermons in Sonnets,” and other 
Poems. Chapman and Hall. 1859. 
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A glittering garment of humanity, 

Not the same being, who, when God made man 

Of the dust of the ground, and breath’d into his nostrils 
The breath of life, became a living soul. 


The vision that meets our gaze as the First Gate is thrown open, re- 
minds us, for the first page or two,—alike in the relation of the cha- 
racters, the nature of the description, and the form of the stanza,—of 
Wordsworth’s rencontre with the decrepid leech-gatherer on the lonely 
moor. But soon we are carried away in the spirit, to behold a vast 
diversity of scenes, wherein sorrow is in some shape or other an unfailing 
guest ; and change after change comes o’er the spirit of our dream, as we 
traverse the night side of nature, and turn from one form of pain and 
grief to another of vanity and vexation, inexplicable anguish succeeding 
intolerable wrong. Overpowering would be the sadness of this con- 
tinuous spectacle, but for the parentheses of solacing reminder interposed 
by the angel-guide—such as, for example, — 


Yet take this comfort with thee on thy way 
Through moral mischief. The material world 
Is fair—thou hast felt it was! so, when thy ray 
Of happiness to deepest night is hurl’d, 
This costly thought within thy breast be furl’d, 
There is a sun that shines, a heaven that’s blue, 
Dear flowers, and grass with morning dew impearl’d ; 
Then think, if all too much this world thou rue, 

God has not made it fair without an end in view. 


As the poet has his angel-guide, to be to him in his wistful wander- 
ings what Virgil was to Dante, so has he too, like Dante, his Beatrice, 
whose voice comes down to him from on high, with inspiration in its 
accents, and healing, and blessed hope. ‘“ Belovéd, reason thus” (’tis 
her parting monition, as the First Gate closes): 


Life’s little span 
Exhausts the anguish of the Infinite ; 
And the dark crowded wretchedness of man 
Must, since God frameth all things to the height 
Of His perfection, blossom into light. 


And henceforth light is on our pathway—the light of Love, making the 
dark places plain, and subjecting anarchy to Law, that Law of Love, 
whereby alone can man be said to truly live, and move, and have his 
being: 

And, once within the gates, and circled round 

By Sorrow, Love, and Christ’s dear loving Law, 

The spirit will have leisure to be calm, 

And to choose many a free meandering path 

In the protected region she hath gain’d 

By courage for herself. . . 

. . . by-paths that lead 

To the deep fountains of humanity, 

And vistas that let in the world of thought 

Beyond the shelter of the prospect-shades, 


Very various are the moods through which the poet’s mind is then seen 
Aug.—VOlL. CXVI. NO. CCCCLXIV. 2H 
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to pass. Satirical he is at times, and for a long time together ; anon 
frolicsome and fantastical; now tender and pathetic, now humorous, 
now devotional. Love Verses he gives us in a diversity of keys, and 
fragmentary lyrics, in abundance, of sacred song. There is a long 
“ duologue” between Edward and Alice, which, itself a love-poem® of 
married life, serves to introduce the medley love-poems that follow it—all 
these being meant, so Edward tells Alice, 


to form a sort of Myth, 
Shadowing the search of that poor desolate Psyche, 
The human soul, after the full great Love 

Which mostly flies the moment it is seen. 





Alice at the Ball, in one page; Alice Gone, in another; then again, Re- 
conciliation ; and Married to Alice ; such are some of the titles that in- 
vite attention in this section of the work. Under the generic division 
headed The Law of Love, we meet with themes so diversified as, for 
instance, these titles intimate: The Widow of Nain (p. 297); The 
Judgment-Day (303); The Nightingale and the Thorn (312); The 
Bindweed and the Corn (320); Work for Heaven (332); The Mate- 
rialist (835); The Railway Garden (344); Rich and Poor (352); 
Morning Freshness (391); Why we Love the Past (400) ; and, lastly, 
The Sheep: A Fable—rather a long one, m three parts (pp. 418-32). 
With restricted space comes restricted choice in our selection of a cha- 
racteristic specimen ; hence its conciseness has something to do with our 
deciding on the graphic little series of dissolving views, entitled 


RICH AND POOR. 
From Nature’s lessons learn, ye men, 

In humble patience to endure ; 
Why fret ye in Earth’s narrow den ? 

The sun doth shine on rich and poor. 
I saw a cottage-garden lie, 

ae b > > b 
With snow *twas cover’d o’er and o’er; 


So was the rich man’s park hard by : 
The snow doth fall on rich and poor! 


A blast the poor man’s frieze coat met ; 
The rich man’s hat away it bore ; 
Out of his way it did not get : 
The wind doth blow on rich and poor. 
I saw two funerals take their way 
From cottage and from castle-door, 
At the same hour of the same day : 
Death comes alike to rich and poor. 


If it is in depicting the Mystery of Evil that Mr. Townshend is most 
impressive and imaginative, it is perhaps in the Love Sonnets that he is, 
on the whole, seen to most advantage. Some of them are really exqui- 
site—nearly all are remarkable for feeling, harmony, and finish. The 
best will bear comparison with those even of Hartley Coleridge, or any 
other modern master of the sonneteering art. 
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HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: 


« AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


In tHe Years 1775—1813. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BRIMELSEA.” 


VII. 
TIME FLIES. 


Human life has its different stages, and these stages are very marked 
* in my career, but still they were so neatly blended together that I could 
not point out the exact time and place where I quitted one stage of 
thought and feeling to enter upon another. There was frolicsome child- 
hood, grave, dreamy youth, practical manhood, and—— But here I must 
pause, for I know not what my old age will be—that stage is yet to be 
filled: if, indeed, it be ever reached, may its characteristic be improve- 
ment and peace. 

Four years have passed over our heads since I left off these records of 
my life. It might have been but one long day, for all the change the 
wrought in me and mine. I never left Weimar, never had a holiday. { 
went out and in, spent an evening now with my father and mother, now 
with Rosenthal and his wife. My housekeeper sat at her work in the 
same corner ; she had grown rather infirm latterly, and her eyesight failed 
her now and then. This marked the progress of time ; and so did another 
object, a little creature just starting on life’s journey—Ida’s child. Old 
age and youth tell us how time is marching on, and how that it, like our- 
selves, is slowly journeying towards eternity. 

Life is like a balance, the two extremities of which move rapidly up 
and down whilst the centre remains comparatively still. I scarcely 
noticed any change in myself, for I had now reached that centre point in 
life which is, as it were, stationary for many a long year. 

A stream in its mid-course is steady, slow but sure, and yet even here 
it often encounters rapids, and sometimes, too, is lost in a larger, more 
majestic river. . 

Am I to encounter these rapids? If so, where are they? I had no need 
to inquire long, for rapids were coming for us all. 

Ernst Rosenthal was a fine little fellow, about the age I was when first 
I knew his mother. How he laughed when I told him of the little girl 
I used to make faces at in church! And then he confided to me in his 
baby language that there was a little girl he knew over the way, and his 
mamma had made him give her a flower once. 

“ Do you like her ?” I asked; but Master Ernst was very mysterious 
on this point, and would only say that he did not like me, for I gave him 
nasty stuffs, but that he would come to my house if I liked to take him, 
because there was an old lady there who had a picture-book. 

Rosenthal was a good deal from home. He had been to Berlin at the 
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time of the Duke Karl August’s visit, and had been admitted to some 
of the court gaieties. This gave him a taste for such things: he came 
home raving about Himmel’s music, the Queen of Prussia’s dancing, 
and juvenile balls, He had since paid several visits to the capital, and 
complained of his sedentary life at home. ’ 

“ I want excitement,” he said to me one day. ‘I wish I had been in 
the army. There will be smart doings before long; it is the only pro- 
fession fit fora man. Why were we made strong and athletic, if it were 
not intended we should fight ?” 

And so Ida was left a great deal alone, but she did not complain. She 
said she thought change was good for her husband, and she had Ernst for 
acompanion. He was a merry little cherub, always dancing and caper- 
ing about. Ida was pleased to see him so full of fun; but he had the 
mastery over his gentle mother, and this she found when she had to 
teach him his lessons. 

I had not seen Veronica since she left Weimar, after the sad inter- 
ruption to my intended visit to them; but they wrote sam ays and 
thus our communication was unbroken, thanks to the invention of pens 
and paper. Letter-writing was, however, an expensive luxury, and the 
intercourse between town and town necessarily slow. 

The march of time had made great changes in the political world, and 
events seemed all tending to some great crisis. Napoleon had won his 
way up the tree of celebrity, and stood now first consul of France. We 
had heard of all the great events passing, in what to us, in our quiet town, 
were far-off regions. I read of the defeat of the Austrians at Hohen- 
linden, of the treaty of Luneville, in which the country beyond the Rhine 
was guaranteed to France, and the first spark of my hatred to Napoleon 
was kindled, never again to be quenched. Austria yielded Tuscany, and 
chafed under the necessity. I read of the Queen of Naples’s winter 
journey to St. Petersburg with mixed sensations. It was curious to see 
how low sovereignty will stoop; but she gained her desire, and, through 
the intercession of the emperor, obtained Napoleon’s gracious consent to 
spare her capital. 

Then the northern coalition was formed against Great Britain, and 
the battle of Copenhagen fought, in which the English admiral, Nelson, 
defeated the crown prince, Regent of Denmark. Sweden trembled— 
Stockholm was spared from the invading fleet. Rumours of Napoleon’s 
contemplatéd attack on England itself caused great excitement; but the 
news of the peace of Amiens reached us almost as soon, and I could not 
help chuckling over the accounts of the joyful demonstrations both 
in London and Paris. What were treaties in those days? They were 
but seasons of rest, that the soldiery and people might recruit their 
warlike energies. Europe was in a ferment, and a great crisis was 
necessary before it could again fully subside into peace. That crisis 
had not then arrived. All show of democracy in France was giving 
place to anarchy. The republic was no more, and the pitiful titles of 
equality, “ citoyen” and “ citoyenne” became ludicrous, and soon quite 
obsolete. Bonaparte was next declared consul for life. Tired of in- 
action he sent his insolent letter to the cantons of Switzerland, and his 
General Ney at the head of a large army, to model that little republic 
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after his own will and pleasure. ‘ Where were the European powers, 
that they tamely looked on at such a proceeding? Had they all me 
paralysed?” Private people asked each other this question, and wondered 
at the neutrality of their governments; but we could not tell the diffi- 
culties statesmen had to encounter, and could only judge by our feelings. 
Our blood boiled to hear of the miseries of the hardy Swiss. Freedom is 
® precious treasure, and no one who possessed a spark of spirit could hear 
of the sufferings of Baron Aloys Reding and his brave comrades without 
feelings of the deepest hatred towards the tyrant who was the cause of 
them. Now came the atrocities committed in St. Domingo to fill up the 
cup of hatred. But what availed that the people fumed and raged? their 
arms were powerless ; they could not rise and give battle to the man whose 
power was becoming more formidable every day. The governments were 
silent, and the voice of the mass was not listened to; they might pity the 
subjugated, but it was nothing to them after al]. I read the trial of Peltier, 
and the English advocate Mackintosh’s splendid defence of the prisoner, 
in which the chief consul’s character was so ingeniously exposed. My 
hate for Napoleon was thus gradually roused, and it is strange to trace 
how every circumstance tended to increase it. I was at liberty to think 
as I liked, and it mattered little to any one if Doctor Mitterkamp threw 
his newspaper down in a rage sometimes, and in his excitement broke his 
pipe. I was guilty of doing this once, whilst reading an account of 
Toussaint, the patriot of St. Domingo, in an English newspaper. I had 
long been in the habit of receiving newspapers from England, through a 
friend who resided in London, and whose acquaintance I had made at 
Jena; and although it was not altogether a prudent thing to do in times 
of such disturbance, I now and then indulged myself by favouring him 
with my effervescence of political ill-humour. 

In May, 1803, we learnt that Great Britain had again entered into 
hostilities with France, and that Bonaparte had arrested all the English 
in the French dominions. This was a subject of much conversation at 
Weimar. Some were glad that war should exist between those rival 
nations. Many mistrusted and disliked England, but all, or nearly all, 
hated the French. 

In this year Herder died, to the great grief of my father. His death 
was sudden, for he was found with a pen in his hand resting on a sheet 
of paper. He was in the act of composing a hymn to God. Would 
that he had been able to complete those lines! Who knows but that an 
inspiration from the land on whose boundary his foot was even then 
planted, might not have guided his pen in the expression of some 
heavenly chant which angels sing ! 

The French authoress, Madame de Stat], came in December to visit 
Weimar, having been driven from France. I saw her several times, 
but, judging from appearances, I did not like her. My aunt was fond 
of retailing to us stories about her, and if her statements were always to 
be believed, the excessive vivacity of the talented French lady wearied 
every one except the Duchess Amalia, who appeared entirely devoted to 
her. Goethe was at Jena when she arrived, and as her visit was thought 
partly to gain an introduction to him, the grand-duke sent to inform him 
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of her arrival, and to beg his immediate return. The poet, however, de- 
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clined, and this most ungallant behaviour was food for the gossips for a 
whole week. Early the followimg year he came, however, to pay his 

to her, but Count von P was loud in his anger at Goethe’s 
coldness towards so distinguished a woman. Some said the poet was 
prejudiced against her, others that it was just what might be expected 
of him, as he always treated strangers in the same way, and pointed out 
Schiller’s more courteous behaviour in contradistinction to his friend’s. 
In February, Madame de Statl departed, and left her new-made friends 
to grieve or rejoice at her absence, as suited them best. Were I to 
enter into half, or even a quarter of the things I heard of and about her 
in my professional rounds, I might fill a volume of very uninteresting 
matter, but the town of Weimar was often in want of a subject to con- 
verse upon, and when it got one so prolific as the French lady of talent, 
it might esteem itself more than usually fortunate. 

But, to return to my narrower circle. In August, 1804, I accepted 
a pressing invitation from Heinrich and Veronica to visit them in Halle. 
As I said before, I had not had a holiday or recreation of any kind for 
a great while, and a sigh of longing to escape from medicine bottles and 
sick-rooms would sometimes force itself from the depths of my heart. 
It was with joy, therefore, that I availed myself of this proffered change, 
and, handing my business, with all its responsibilities and cares, to a 
friend, who kindly promised to take charge of it during my absence, I 
left Weimar by the diligence. 

Halle was a new town to me, and my curiosity was raised on this my 
first visit. 

I had not written to announce the exact day of my arrival, for a 

ress of business had made me undecided to the last moment when I 
should be able to escape. No one expected me, therefore, and I was 
obliged to inquire my way to the Markerstrasse, where my sister resided. 
On reaching the door, I was informed that they were both out, but 
would return shortly. This being the case, there was nothing for me to 
do but to wait, and for this purpose I was conducted to a small apart- 
ment on the ground-floor. The shutters were half closed, and an astrin- 
gent smell filled the air, which was rather oppressive to one who had but 
just quitted the fresh breezes of the country. Here, however, I was left 
to my own devices for the space of an hour, and I took the liberty of 
opening the window to prevent premature suffocation. 

A long deal table at the end of the room was covered with dirty rags, 
broken bottles, and chemical apparatus of every kind, whilst above it, on 
the wall, neatly arranged upon shelves, were phials containing poisons, 
each labelled with some ominous name, and against the partition oppo- 
site stood a small bookcase. I instinctively walked towards this, in 
hopes of finding amusement, but, alas! the ‘‘ Magia Naturalis” of Bap- 
tista Porta, the Neapolitan philosopher, did not invite me to plunge into 
study, and [ sank down upon a crazy chair, yawning. 

At length a welcome footfall was heard, and the house-door was 
thrown open, admitting my brother-in-law, wrapped in thought. He 
did not perceive me till he was in the centre of the room; then, suddenly 
stopping short, he exclaimed : 

“What, Hans! They have mistaken you for a new pupil. Whoever 
let you in here ?” 
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I explained the circumstance simply; and, with a hearty laugh, 
Schlosser drew his arm within mine, and led me out of his laboratory. 

_ Veronica received me with great glee. She said I could not pos- 
sibly have chosen a better day for coming, as their next-door neighbour, 
Schleiermacher, was going to spend the evening with them. This was 
good news, as I had a great desire to see one whose name I had reve- 
renced so long. 

“Where do you think I found Hans?” asked Schlosser, smiling, 
whilst he patted Veronica’s head, and kissed her somewhat roughly. 

“‘ How can I tell, you great rude bear.” 

‘‘ Hid behind a bottle of prussic acid in my den.” 

“Poor fellow, he looks wonderfully well, considering where he appears 
from. Perhaps you will say next that you have conjured him to Halle 
by some superhuman experiment, you wonderful magician.” 

Veronica was very proud of exhibiting all her neat housewife con- 
trivances to me. She bade me take great note of it all, that I might 
carry home an exact account to my mother; but I fear I was a great 
blunderer in these matters, and comprehended domestic economy no 
better than I did Arabic, or any other outlandish accomplishment. A 
patient listener was what my sister required, and my blunt understand- 
ing, I hope, was veiled under apparent taciturnity. In the evening 
Schleiermacher came, accompanied by Professor Steffens, and the con- 
versation ran principally on science, especially on mineralogy. Veronica 
sat knitting very industriously by the table, and only ventured a word 
now and then. She seemed to be listening with pride to all her husband 
said, and I liked to watch the loving expression with which she always 
welcomed a look from him. It is a happy thing when the wife has suth 
cient intellect to appreciate learning in her husband. 

My first impression of Schleiermacher was rather disappointing ; there 
was a sarcastic look about his mouth and chin, a fixed stare in his eye, 
which rather appalled me. I know not why it was, but I felt awkward 
in this good man’s presence, and the restraint did not wear off all the 
evening, though I tried to laugh myself out of feeling any. 

The following day Schlosser took me to see Professor Steffen’s collec- 
tion of minerals, and on Sunday we listened to one of Schleiermacher’s 
eloquent sermons. I enjoyed my visit to Halle extremely, for I was free 
to do as I liked. I attended some lectures on medicine delivered by 
Professor Reil, at which Veronica was much entertained, for she said she 
thought I must have had enough of the subject at Weimar. 

In the mornings, whilst she superintended her household concerns, I 
read, took a solitary walk, or wrote my journal. The afternoons I usuall 
spent with her, and late in the evenings I accompanied Schlosser to his 
laboratory, dabbled my fingers in chemical preparations, working under 
his orders, or enjoyed a pipe in the doorway, where I could hold a con- 
versation with him and yet be free from the atmosphere in which he 
enveloped himself. One morning I was passing “the magician’s den,” 
as Veronica called the laboratory, when an exclamation from Schlosser 
attracted my attention. It was an unusual time for him to be there, but I 
supposed he had stolen an hour from business to pursue some experiment 
that interested him. 

“ By Heavens it is so!” I heard him ejaculate. 
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“« What is ?” I asked, laughing. 

“Why, just come in here and I will show you.” 

A treatise on the camera-obscura lay open on the table. 

“Do not fancy I have made a discovery,” continued Heinrich, “1 
have only been testing a fact that has been known since 1777.” 

“Indeed,” I said, looking at a variety of what to me were dirty 
objects lying on the table before him. 

“Yes, and the fact is this: light has a blackening effect on some 
substances.” 

“Oh!” I ejaculated, not in the least interested; but Heinrich did not 
remark my unsympathising expression, and went on: 

“Yes, this is simple, but out of it may spring something of which we 
little dream. I fancy I can see a glimmering of a future discovery. This 
new power with which we find light invested is not brought within the 
compass of our knowledge for no purpose. May God direct the mind of 
mén in the right road——” He paused, as if some thought struck him ; 
but it passed away, for the momentary cloud of contemplation which 
mantled on his brow vanished, and he said, quietly, ‘“ Yes, I feel certain 
this will lead to something more. We shall all have to thank Scheele 
for his first stepping-stone across the yet unknown river. Few, however, 
will know his name ; he has given us a clue, but the man who perfects 
what he began will gain renown; and this is fair, for the future is dark, 
and genius, coupled with enterprise, can alone dispel it.” 

** Is it possible that you may be that man ?’’ I asked. 

“No, no,” Schlosser replied, hurriedly, as if almost offended at my 
question; “I could not give it my undivided attention.” 

** Accident sometimes brings forth new ideas,” I suggested; but he did 
not listen to me. He took up the piece of blackened silver with which he 
had made the experiment, and examined it closely for some minutes; then, 
as if addressing himself (for when he was in one of these rhapsodies he 
seemed to forget the existence of every one), he said : “ Light is a marvel, 
but it produces, and may yet produce, more marvels than we are aware 
of. Strangely familiar we are with its identity, for it steals over us every 
morning and fades from us each night. We see it, feel it, wonder at it, 
but we are far from comprehending its mysteries, though they speak elo- 
quently to us at every turn. ‘he birds fly over our heads, yet we know 
not the mechanism that makes them fly. We know not what marvel it 
is that makes us walk; were one leg to become powerless, we could not, 
by aid of science, make it move again. How paltry, then, is man’s 
science—how poor the intellect that is so slow in grasping what passes 
daily beneath its notice! Yet, if we comprehend an atom of the earth’s 
mystery, we call ourselves learned. Have you never longed for the time 
when all shall be revealed, and there shall be no bounds, no division, 
no past, present, or future, but we and all around us shall be infinite ?” 

“ The pleasure of discovery will then be lost,” I said. 

** We shall not need that pleasure then, for happiness will be an in- 
gredient of our existence ; we shall have no need to seek it, it will be 
there ever present, identical with ourselves, and it will be as impossible to 
escape from it as it is to fly from sorrow here.” 

T looked up at his beaming face and thought it almost handsome, for 
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the spiritual light of intellect which burned within was beautiful, and its 
reflexion illumined his features. Surely appreciation of genius is some- 
times equal to the possession of that heavenly gift itself ; I thought so, 
at least, as I looked at this talented man. 

I had not heard from my mother since leaving Weimar, and as I ex- 
pected no letter, I did not feel anxious. 

* No news is good news,” Veronica said. ‘I always tell myself that 
when I think my relations have neglected me.” 

The holiday which I had settled as my due was drawing to its close. 
I was sitting by myself reading an old number of Kotesbue’s journal, 
Der Freimiithige, when the maid entered and put a letter on the table 
for me. I took it up, and was somewhat surprised to see the word 
‘“‘Immediate”’ written on one side. I did not know the handwriting, and 
after indulging in that self-torturing practice of turning the letter all 
over, and pinching it to peep inside, I took the best means of finding out 
what it contained, and tore open the fastening. Three hurried lines were 
- that was written, and it was from the friend I had left in charge of my 
affairs. 

“Your immediate return is necessary. Your father was seized this 
morning with a fit of apoplexy, and cannot live many hours.” 

I sat looking at the letter, scarcely realising the sad news it announced. 
Veronica had entered whilst I was thus engaged, and, unconscious of 
what had happened, she slid gaily behind me and gave my shoulder a 
sharp pat, to awake me from my reverie. It did do so, but not as she 
intended. I was angry with her for being so merry at such a moment, 
and turning quickly round, I put the letter into her hand. She was 
frightened at my expression, and I saw her lip quiver as she read. 

“‘ Hans, when did this come ?” 

“ Just now.” 

‘‘ How very dreadful,” she sobbed; and, burying her face in her hands, 
she wept bitterly. 

‘IT must go, Veronica,” I said, at length. 

“Qh yes, directly ; and may not I go too ?” 

“* Where is Schlosser ?” I asked. " 

‘‘] will send for him; he would wish me to go, Iam sure. We ma 
arrive in time; there is just a little hope left,” she said, as if pleading to 
me. 
“Go and fetch your husband,” I said, gently. ‘If he thinks it right, 
we will go. I must make preparations for the journey; the diligence 
starts at one o'clock.” 

Poor Veronica obtained her husband’s ready consent to go, but there 
was no place to be had in the diligence, and it was only through the 
kindness of another passenger, who happened to hear the urgency of the 
case, that I obtained a seat myself. This was a dreadful blow to my poor 
little sister, and one which she had not in the least anticipated. We in- 
quired if there was an extra carriage on the road, but there was not, and 
as we could do no more, Schlosser proposed to conduct her himself by the 
next diligence, and I left them, Veronica’s anxious eyes following me as 
I walked away from their house, my luggage over my shoulder. What a 
light heart I had had on my arrival in Halle; now I left it full of care. 
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I did not see the country we passed through in the diligence ; my 
thoughts were fully occupied with the past. We see ourselves better at 
such times as these, and my greatest earthly desire was to see my 
father alive once more, and be able to ask his pardon for the many 
offences and neglects I had been guilty of towards him. 

It was ordained otherwise, however. My father had breathed his last 
before I reached home, and my only consolation was the pleasure my 
mother evinced in seeing me. She called me her “last remaining 
support,” and I determined to prove myself worthy of the epithet. 

Schlosser and his wife arrived in time for the funeral, which we all at- 
tended. My father lies buried in the new churchyard ; a little stone 
marks the spot, on which his name is written : 


Rozert Hans Mirrerkamp, 
Geb. Nov. 1736, 
Gest. Aug. 1804. 


Ruhe sanft ! 


With what intense earnestness have I often repeated those last words, 
“ Rest gently!” I have stood with my widowed mother leaning on my 
arm by his last resting-place, and have seen the sun set in all its golden 
glory. I have raised my eyes and wondered at the magnitude of the 

ament, at the brilliancy and taste of its colouring, and, with a heart 
overflowing with ecstasy, I have breathed that simple prayer, “ Ruhe 
sanft!” It was the only blessing I could lay upon the tomb of the de- 
parted; but, though short, what a world of meaning lies in those little 
words, “ Ruhe sanft !” What incomprehensible happiness— what heavenly 

eace ! 

» He was a Roman Catholic—at least he thought himself one. Iam a 
Lutheran ; but there is one belief common to all, and in it we may each 
find community—firm reliance on the mercy of God and hope in eternity. 

I took my mother’s hand and led her gently away from the solemn 
spot. Her journey was not yet completed, and it was my office now to 
make that journey smooth. I led her away, not to our old home, but to 
mine. I gave her my house. What fitter mistress could it have than 
she who had planned all the little arrangements for my comfort ? 

“ This is yours now, mother,” I said, as we stood in the sitting-room. 

“* Mine, Hans ?” asked she, somewhat bewildered. 

“Yes, mother, you will live with me, will you not ?” 

A flood of tears was her answer. It was painful to her to think that 
she had lost her home where she had lived so long. 

My kind old housekeeper, the doctor’s widow, had put everything in 
order for her reception, and had welcomed us with a glad smile, but when 
she saw my mother’s tears she wept too, and said it reminded her so sadly 
of her own time of trouble. It was beautiful to see the simple deference 
she showed to my mother, and I left them together, as I had much to 
arrange. Schlosser undertook to regulate my father’s affairs, and evinced 
the greatest consideration for us all in this time of affliction. He was 
like an elder brother to me, and the more I knew of him, the more I 
learned to look up to and reverence him. He and my sister remained 
some weeks at the old house, till everything could be settled; they then 
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returned to Halle, and my old home, the light green-coloured house, 
with high peaked, slanting roof close to the Stadtkirche, was sold to 
strangers, who did not care for it, and had yet to make their associations 
in connexion with it. 

For a long while I did not like to pass that way. I felt as if I had 
slighted an old well-tried friend who had stood by me for so many years, 
and I thought I could not look its green walls in the face now that 7 had 
actually made a slave of it, and sold it to strangers. These sensitive 
feelings wore away, however, in a very short time, for one of the children 
of the new owners fell sick of a fever, and I was sent for. The little 
sufferer lay in my room, in my old bed where I used to lie awake and 
fancy fearful things, and when I was older it was there I used to repeat 
all my lessons before I went to sleep. The little boy was not very seriously 
ill, and soon recovered. I wonder if he will remember that room when 
he grows up to be a man, and whether he will feel that nobody has so 
good a right to it as he has? My mother bore the great change much 
better than I had expected. We were very quiet this winter: she saw 
but few people, and they were old friends. Ida often came, bringing Ernst 
with her. He used always to put himself in battle array when he saw 
me. His father gave him a sword and a military cap. ‘ What profes- 
sion will you choose, Ernst ?” we used often to ask him. “I am going 
to be a soldier, and fight Napoleon,” was his invariable reply. And then 
he would immediately begin to charge the chairs, and sometimes even 
his gentle mother. There was a great deal of his father’s spirit in hin— 
a good-nature concealed under a veil of wanton humour. 

I happened to be walking with him one day in the park, and we passed 
a little boy and girl who were quarrelling. The boy struck the girl a blow 
on the head. I felt Ernst let go my hand, and the next instant I saw 
him confronting the cowardly boy, who was twice his size, his little face 
as red as a peony with anger. I laughed outright at the scene, but com- 
mended the little champion of the fair sex. It showed no small amount 
of spirit in so young a child. I asked him what he intended to do. 
“‘ Why, beat him, to be sure,” was the daring reply. Ernst was an innate 
soldier, and a fit offspring of the stormy times in which he first saw the 
light. My mother was very fond of him, and once said she wished he 
was her grandchild. Ida hid her face in the boy’s curling hair. We 
cannot always banish unwelcome thoughts: my mother was quite un- 
conscious that her simple remark had caused pain. 
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EVALLA. 


By W. Bertpy Bateman. 


XVIII. 


Depuis que Eve feit pecher Adam, toutes les femmes ont prins possession de 
tormenter, tuer, et damner les hommes!”— Premiere Nouvelle de Marguerite D’ An- 


gouléme, Royne de Navarre. 


PaRLIAMENT sat long and late that year, fighting hard to hold its own 
against a factious opposition, and thus Helmet and Wilders found friends 
enough left in town, though October was drifting to its close, to render 
their visit sufficiently gay. The opera season, too, had been extended by 
a series of “‘ extra nights,” and Grisi and Mario still poured forth their 
melodious strains to crowded and brilliant audiences. Not to speak of 
other society, whenever they went to the City they found Mr. Billy Chuckle 
learned in commerce, and every evening at the Hummums was the old 
gentleman in the blue coat with brass buttons, always stately, but grow- 
ing more friendly every day. Nothing new had transpired regarding 
the name, origin, or pursuits of their mysterious acquaintance. He had 
folded himself up, as it were, in a peculiar kind of manner, that rebuked 
frivolous curiosity. There are some people, of whom it is simply impos- 
sible to ask questions. He was one. 

The only subject of which he spoke with any degree of enthusiasm 
was music; and twice a week, beside his gold spectacle-case on the dinner- 
table, “inside the screen,” lay the bone which admitted him to his stall, 
number ninety-seven; and twice a week Benjamin, the waiter, was 
beckoned by a look, and, without waiting to hear the inquiry, replied, 
“Cab here, sir; yessir!” and exactly at a quarter to eight the old gentle- 
man rattled off to the Haymarket, paid the cabman a shilling, indig- 
nantly refused to buy a book of the opera, and deposited himself leisurely 
in his seat at Her Majesty’s. When the first act was over, he lorgnoned 
every box with his glass, but never acknowledged the slightest shadow 
of acquaintanceship, and was never known on any occasion to stop for the 
ballet. In this last characteristic he formed a very striking contrast to 
almost all the other old bucks, who seemed always on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation to see Ellsler on tiptoe in the ‘“‘Cachuca.” Most of these old bucks 
went to the stage-door at last to find their broughams, and, so great was 
their philanthropy, that the spare seat was never vacant goiny home ! 
Our old gentleman, however, went his own way, none knew whither, 
alone and in silence. 

D'Arcy Livermore, having given the necessary instructions to the 
hotel-keeper at Waltham Abbey about his broken carriage and wounded 
steeds, borrowed two or three pounds to assist him in reaching London, 
where he could get money, and whence he could return more speedily 
than if he lost time by waiting for the post. The landlord, with the 
penetration of his class, too often tried to be easily deceived, saw at 
once that his customer's story was a true one; and D’Arcy having heard 
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that the destination of Wilders and Helmet in London was the Hum- 
mums, presented himself, to their great astonishment, one morning, when 
they were busy with their coffee and eggs at breakfast-time. The addi- 
tion to their party was an agreeable one to Helmet, at all events, and 
Wilders strove hard to stifle any emotions which he felt to be unworthy. 
It was a Tuesday, and “ Otello” was the opera, so they agreed to take 
a box and invite the old gentleman to leave his stall and accept a seat 
with them. After the first act he joined them, and they were all 
as pleasant as need be. The house was full from pit to ceiling, and 
flushed with beauty and rank. Grave senators looked on with brows 
“sedately glad,” and bent them, careworn and pale, beside cheeks fresh 
as the dawn, to hear what pouting lips chose to say in clear under tones, 
so laughingly. Grisi was at her best that night. How classical was her 
beauty! At the first doubt of jealousy, how innocent her surprise; when 
the full truth burst upon her, how terrible her horror !—how sublime her 
disdain! Over those Grecian features, as across a mirror, flew the 
shadows of early love, of dawning sorrow, of dying hope; and when at 
last the resistless Fate brought the angel of Death before her eyes, not 
his was the triumph, but Aers—hers in the pride of her purity—hers in the 
self-sacrificing love of the very hand that tore her heart-strings asunder ! 
Her pity seemed not for herself, for her love so early lost, her heart so 
early broken, her life so early spent; but for him—her husband! who 
could even conceive a doubt, and who killed Desdemona with his dis- 
belief before he strangled her with the fatal pillow ! 

When the opera was concluded, and the imperial Grisi had received 
her accustomed tumultuous ovations, the old gentleman, who had been 
very enthusiastic, retired immediately, but Helmet, Wilders, and D’ Arcy 
sat out the ballet. They were standing in the crush-room, after all was 
over, surrounded by the usual multitude of perfumed exquisites, when a 
female figure beside D’Arcy Livermore plucked the sleeve of his coat 
with an air of familiarity. 

He turned, and they confronted each other. 

She was habited in the extreme of fashion. Her ornaments were rich 
even to costliness. Amidst that gay assemblage was none more faultless 
in attire. Yet some inseparable barrier kept her apart. Was it her air ? 
That was subdued and still! No matter ; she was—and seemed accus- 
tomed to be—alone. 

While D’Arcy Livermore gazed at her, his features were suffused with 
an ashy paleness; a cold dew spread over his forehead, and his teeth 
clenched audibly. The hood of her white opera cloak fell back, revealing 
a face of supreme, but, in the expression it then wore, of not agreeable, 
beauty. She was a Jewess. Her nose was of the most perfect aquiline, 
with nostrils chiselled into a delicacy that was statuesque. Her large 
hazel eyes shone with Oriental splendour, and her hair encircled the 
cheek in ebony waves. Twined among its masses was a chain of opals, 
whose light milky gleam gave her rich tresses, from their contrast, even 
a more inky blackness ; and the pencilled eyebrows were lovely too, aud 
the teeth matchless in their regularity ; but the mouth was so clean cut 
and compressed as to give a painful and sinister cast to a countenance 
otherwise perfect. 

No word passed from those thin, determined, cruel lips, but her eye 
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spoke ; and he obeyed, and followed her aside, as the bird yields to the 
glance of the snake in fascination and in fear. 

What passed between them in that strange rencontre was at least 
brief, for the female quickly concealed her face again in her hood, and 
disappeared. D’Arcy rejoined his friends at once, but with a haggard 
countenance that precluded inquiry or comment; nor did he utter a 
syllable until they were once more at their hotel. Then, with a sigh, he 
called for a glass of water, and drank a long draught eagerly. Still, 
however, across his countenance flew, swift as lightning-laden clouds, the 
gloomy shadows of sad and bitter memory. But, deep as were those 
emotions, they were soon conquered by the deeper will. “ You marvel,” 
he said, at last, with one of those forced and ghastly laughs that make 
mirth so terrible, “at my fair incognita, my Opera princess, this un- 
known nymph of the antelope eye and the raven hair! Oh! she’s a 
matchless jewel, I can tell you ; those carmine lips can utter other than 
notes of silver. If that bosom is as white as snow, the heart that beats 
beneath it is as cold and wintry! Ah, ah! and J—J, D'Arcy Liver- 
more—must needs turn actor, enact the old fable, forsooth, warm the 
chilled blood of the viper, and caress it until it turned round on me, and 
coiled, and hissed, and stung! Fool that I was! This beauty, with her 
ee became the fiend that, once raised, could be never exor- 
cised !” 

The features of both Helmet and Wilders must have exhibited a more 
than ordinary surprise at this outbreak, for he laughed again, but in the 
same hollow tones : 

“Himmel und Hagel!” he went on, “don’t look so dreadfully asto- 
nished, you fellows; but the sight of that incarnate wickedness is about 
as pleasant to these eyes of mine, which my lady-mother was pleased to 
call blue, as the flames of the ‘everlasting bonfire’ to the shivering 
sinners whom St. Peter is not ‘at home’ to when they knock! Did 
you ever notice, Helmet, that if you have reason to hate people who 
—_ beauty, that very beauty itself becomes an additional source of 





agust * 
elmet replied in the negative. 

** But it ts so,” he continued. “A distaste to a plain person expends 
itself upon the surface, upon the clumsy figure, the mean forehead, 
the heavy jowl, the inexpressive eye, the vulgar lip. But when the 
whole forms a faultless picture, when the face is proud and beautiful as 
Juno’s, and the shape symmetrical as the Venus of Canova, making a 
loveliness too evident to cavil at, or disavow, then your good, honest 
hater digs deep, deeper, into the Soul of the human mine, and there ex- 
= to his mortal revenge all the stains of polluted thought and vicious 

ust. He feels a loathsome satisfaction at raking up the garbage in which 
his enemy has mentally wallowed like the swine.”’ 

“My dear fellow,” exclaimed Helmet, who marked, with something 
akin to terror, the bitter wrath that was kindled in D’Arcy’s eye, ‘‘ your 
nerves are overstrung by the late accident and the hurried journey; for 
Heaven’s sake be calmer !” 

Livermore’s brow relaxed. 

“Come and take a turn in the cool air,” said Wilders ; and they took 
each an arm, and led him into the Piazza of Covent-garden, where, for a 
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time, they all three paced silently. If Willie Wilders had ever harboured 
an unkind thought towards his friend, he scouted it then and there for 
ever. The sight of sorrow always softens, but never so much as when 
the young, the strong, the brave man stands before the beholder the 
victim of an agony he cannot conceal. 

‘You may as well know all,”’ he said, suddenly, “ now I have partially 
betrayed myself. Listen : it’s only the old, old story, old as the scarlet 
one of Babylon, and few words will tell it. How pleasant the night is 
after that steaming theatre! I wish I was back among the dells and 
brakes at Eversley. Anywhere for repose.” 

And while he spoke, there came upon them and around the odours of 
rural fields and pleasant places. The market-carts were slowly jolting 
into the square and forming in line, with fruits and vegetables to fill the 
great capital’s hungry maw on the morrow, to fatten the epicure man, 
and render the gourmand thick and slab, in his turn for the consumption 
of the inevitable glutton—Death ! 

‘* Were you ever in the power of a woman ?” burst out D’Arey again, 
abruptly ; ‘if you ever were,” he added, ‘1 am sorry for you. A man 
can stamp upon a snake, can rush upon a lion, can face an enemy, his 
fellow, with a clenched hand, but against a bad woman man is powerless. 
No sting of the serpent so deadly as her venom; no grip of the lion so 
firm as the hold of her horrible hug; no tyrant like the female despot, 
who rules over every hour of your hearth and home. It was a Vacation, 
and I was travelling alone—much as now—partly to read, and of course 
for relaxation and pleasure. A temporary indisposition caused me to 
loiter some days in a village in Hampshire. One of the loun 
of the place was the cigar-shop, kept by a scheming old scoundrel, a 
Polish Jew, with mosaic jewellery, the dirtiest of shirts, and the prettiest 
of daughters—the last the bait for his customers. These customers 
were not few, for the officers from the regiment quartered at Winchester 
had their drags at the little seedy shop-door for everlasting, and one or 
two of the ensigns smoked so many cigars that they nearly vanished 
into air themselves. I went once, and went again, and was booby 
enough to imagine she distinguished me from the rest by a peculiar 
regard. It never occurred to me how freely my money was flowing all 
the time, or that so sordid a consideration could have any influence u 
the beautiful Hebrew. At last, she imparted to me the fact that she 
could not live without me! It was true in one sense, nor her father 
either, for that matter. ‘The fact was, the old Israelite, that ancient 
iniquity, had been engaged in some smuggling transactions, and had 
been obliged to sacrifice nearly the whole of his ill-gotten hoards to escape 
publicity. But of this I knew nothing then; and when she leaned her 
face against my cheek, and, with a glance of the Oriental eyes, sug- 
gested flight to some sequestered glade, where love alone should rule for 
ever, I was fool enough to consent, and I drove her away that very night. 

“The nature of my bargain was soon evident, the extent and value 
of my soul’s treasure speedily manifest. Passion palls, and none can 
tell, but those who have undergone the ordeal, what it is to amuse 
a& woman, whose ‘exigeant’ requirements are only equalled by her 
ignorance! Excitement was as necessary as breath to her existence, and 
there was nothing to replace the petty pleasures and flirtations incidental 
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to the shop, in the quiet ivied cottage which I had chosen for our retreat. 
The end of the Vacation, however, approached in due time, but the 
slightest whisper of my departure to college was received with anger and 
recrimination. The father entered upon the scene with threats, A 
hideous animal of a pedlar, one of her rascally race, raved about the 
flower he had lost (he was a lover of hers, it seemed). How heartily 
I wished the said flower had never left his button-hole! At length, 
weary of wandering in the empty space of her vacant mind, tired of the 
beauty that irritated but never satisfied, sick with disgust at her more 
than suspected infidelities, 1 bought myself back at a heavy price, and 
thought I was free! It was only in thought, as you saw to-night. 
Some crimes are, surely, expiated in this world. Yet this cloud hangs 
over me for ever! 

‘“‘In every man’s heart they say there is a gloomy corner! 

“ This is the skull that grins on me at life’s banquet! 

“This is the Skeleton in the House of Livermore! !” 

* * * * * 

Strange and beneficent gift of Providence—that elasticity of the human 
Intellect, which, soothed by the bath of sleep, makes it spring up again 
with the dawn like a giant refreshed, and soar above its troubles. No 
one more gay than D’Arcy as they all rattled down to Muddleham next 
day together. He had either forgotten the night’s anxieties, or quelled 
them, for they called forth no further remark or allusion on his part, and 
his friends had too much delicacy to revive an unpleasant topic... There 
was food enough, too, at his destination to obliterate sad reflection, and 
call forth all the frolicsome side of a nature ever disposed to festivity and 
cheerfulness. 

* * * * * 

The borough of Muddleham was already in a state of the greatest 
excitement. The political contest left Mr. Slime in clerical confusion. 
He was nowhere! A great patriot had come down, Mr. Jawinjow], paid 
by his party, not to win, that was impossible, but to render the election 
vindictively expensive to the liberal candidate. His voice was loud. 
His waistcoats were louder. He talked of the probability of a Tory 
ministry. He gave hints to Mr. Spankie that knighthood was insuffi- 
cient, and that a baronetcy would more adequately represent the value of 
his local interest in the conclusion of that great national boon, the Mud- 
dleham Canal. He gave great dinners, and the town eat them with 
rustic appetite. He pointed out in eternal speeches that the welfare 
of mankind depended upon that particular crisis. He broached endless 
casks of beer; and this subject, when broached, was, at all events, sure 
of attention. His music was of the noisiest, and his flags floated bravely 
before the battle and on the breeze; but the electioneering agent (of 
whose sayings and doings it must be acknowledged Alfred Helmet knew 
little or nothing) carried on the opposition with provoking success. All 
his arrangements were made in silence. The struggle was at hand. The 
novelty of Mr. Jawinjowl was fast dying away; when Helmet, D’Arcy, 
and Wilders, arriving at the Muddleham Railway station, found a 
triumphal car in attendance, borrowed from Mr. Macdarty, at the theatre. 
It was the indescribable machine in which his band drove round the 
town every morning, and distributed bills of the evening’s performance. 
In a gingerbread flush of gawdy green and tawdry yellow, Helmet and 
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his friends were borne away to the hotel which wore their colours. 
Enthusiasm had been paid for in advance. The salvation of the state 
was cheap at the money. The horses were taken out, and humanity 
yoked itself at so much a head to drag the political gladiator to the 
arena. Helmet was ashamed to look Willie Wilders in the face, for the 
20001. certainly pip do it. Evalla was mad with joy. Lillie Rivers 
gave a kiss to the sporting butcher, whose final votes, long withheld, at 
last turned the tables; and so, amid drunken oaths and impossible 
pledges, there was born a new senator! 

With how much less trouble Mr. George Snobbin would have per- 
formed the same feat, if (to use his own term) he had been “ honoured 
with instructions” to sell this borough by auction! With a glass of water 
at his side, and hammer in hand, he would have proceeded in this wise : 

“‘ Going, ladies and gentlemen, this valuable borough; twenty thousand 
inhabitants. Now, my lord duke, will you make a bid? Very eligible 
opening for a younger son. Shall we say 2000/.? only 20001., and 
twenty thousand souls, 2s. a head, going in one lot ; deduction by taking 
a quantity. Butcher worth a couple of hundred; weighs that in his own 
scales, not to speak of the weight of his opinion. Going, going—gone !” 

Gone! and all done with a hammer and a glass of water! So im- 
perial adventurers buy nine millions of votes; so imperial armies are 
purchased in the gross by champagne and poulet au naturel! And why 
not senators thus ? 

No one was more delighted with the result than Mr. Spankie. He 
gave pic-nics. He gave balls. Instead of going to town he did his 
business by telegraph. He never left the new member’s side. “ You 
must buy land in the County,” he said to Helmet; “it gives you a 
standing--a position ; there’s the Elderbrake Estate to be sold for next 
to nothing; Jet me do it for you, and the County will be at your 
feet.” 

It had been the dream of the stockbroker’s existence to coax the 
County people to visit his wife. But the Banshee ¢rade stood on his 
threshold, and Fashion took no note of Spankie House. Nor ornamental 
wood, nor Jonic pillars, nor velvet lawns, nor beautiful steeds, nor orange 
livery, had the slightest effect upon the fashionable constitution. The 
County took as much heed of Mr. Spankie as a marble statue of the 
showy moth that flutters round it. He was still outside the pale. But 
through Helmet he hoped to effect his object, and gather unto himself 
those long-sought beings of a higher hemisphere, who would assuredly 
visit the broad lands he intended his new and important friend to pur- 
chase. At all events, if not actually consorting with the great world, this 
would be a nearer approach ; it would be within scent of the rose, within 
hearing of the nightingale! Alfred Helmet promised to give the matter 
consideration, and, after mentioning it to Mrs. Castelmaine, who seemed 
not to think the step injudicious, he placed the money in Spankie’s 
hands. The shrubbery in which they were walking was pierced by a 
loud scream as they conversed. A hawk, that had pounced upon an un- 
wary thrush, bore it past them with lightning speed, crying and shiver- 
ing away. They both started at this singular interruption to their 
colloquy, and stared in silence at the vanishing flight of the hungry bird 
and the shrieking victim ! 

* * * * % 
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Miss Evelina Spankie, abandoning the last new novel under her 
pillow after an hour of reading, and a proportionate number of notes, 
usually rose early, and took a walk in the grounds. The chureh of the 
ram me Mr. Slime was not far away, and at eight in the morning daily 
she joined the rest of his fair devotees at what in any other country would 
have been called “early mass.” Lvelina adored the Puseyite candle and 
genuflexion ; but she had a woman’s intuition, and, although Mr. Slime 
found innumerable methods of flattering her vanity—by imploring her to 
play the organ upon all sorts of emergencies—by consulting her on the 
subject of a pattern for a new boot-scraper to the door of the sacred 
edifice—by constituting her the chairwoman of a special committee to 
inquire and report about and concerning the superabundance of flies, 
moths, and bluebottles in the temple of the Holy Trinity, and to con- 
sider the propriety of introducing those insidious dishes of treacle or 
attractive papers called “ catch-’em-alive-oh’s,” with a view to their ex- 
tirpation—by talking sentimentally to her in by-ways, shrubberies, 
arbours, and other secluded spots;—although Mr. Slime exercised all 
these and many other blandishments, still the romantic Evelina gave 
no satisfactory signs of submission. It displeased our reverend friend 
extremely to come to the self-evident conclusion that the lady’s mind 
was busy elsewhere. Miss Spankie was not without some of her father’s 
diplomatic and commercial turn of mind. She was not devoid of pene- 
tration, and so her cards were played with the quiet ease of one 
who, with the winning trump in hand, can trifle with the game. She 
knew that he wanted her money ; she knew that strange tales were 
afloat concerning Mr. Slime ; she knew that some peculiar prejudices of 
our civic law prevented that descendant of the apostles, at not infrequent 
intervals, from leaving his home except upon the sacred day of rest, 
when even bailiffs repose; she knew that he had made overtures of mar- 
riage to almost every presentablegirl in the place who had a vestige of 
fortune, and she had long since determined that no part of er expecta- 
tions should be the spoil of Mr. Slime or his church of the Holy Trinity. 
In lieu, however, of any more immediate excitement, the clerical patron- 
age was not to be cast rudely aside. It gave Evelina the power of 
patronising in her turn. By holding perpetually before the parson’s eye 
the bait of her real and contingent possessions, she extracted from him a 
variety of attentions, which she delighted to parade before the eyes of the 
County people, who were so far foes that they refused to be friends. And 
when Miss Evelina Spankie’s two bay ponies were harnessed to her light, 
elegant phaeton, and she dashed through the pretty hawthorn lanes that 
led from Spankie House to the town of Muddleham; when the linen- 
draper, Mr. Twill, implored the honour of her orders; when all other 
vendors of all ther goods fell prostrate ; when the postinaster came forth 
with a letter in one hand and his hat in the other, and made profound 
obeisance—it is far from clear that the County did not feel itself in a 
measure driven over, and acquire a painful conviction that somehow 
the world could go on without it. A ver y low world outside the 
County, no doubt, but a world notwithstanding! And it was the delight 
of Miss Evelina ‘Spankie, who was outside the County, to meet Mr. 
Slime with people who were zmside the County, and to pull up the bay 
ponies, and compel him to accost her; his private remarks upon which 
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manceuvre we will not record in this place, though we have heard them 
expressed in very vigorous language. 

*“ Papa expects you to-day to dine,” Evelina would say; and Lillie 
Rivers would add, loud enough for the County to hear, that the banquet 
was to consist of boiled mutton and turnips, though, of course, those 
viands had no reference to the prospective repast. Lillie Rivers, in fact, 
was very mischievous indeed, and expressed no respect for Mr. Slime 
whatever. 

Over the mind of Evalla there seemed to have settled a satisfied re 
—a halcyon calm. One of her day-dreams was realised at last, and the 
most cherished one; the best loved phantom of all was folded to her 
heart, and she could strain it closely, and caress it there, and she was 
soothed. Her cousin was on the road to that success which she had 
longed so much and so often to see him achieve. She could wait 
tranquilly now. No doubts disturbed the still, deep waters of her fervent 
soul. The eagle eye of Alfred Helmet fed her through every vein with 
confidence in the Future ; in that Future when she should see him ruling 
the multitude by his genius, guiding the destinies of his country, acquir- 
ing splendid fame, and erecting to himeelf a monument durable as brass, 
at the foot of which she might pause, and kneel, and worship her idol, 
and whisper in her heart of hearts, 

“ This work was Mine!” 





FREDERICK THE GREAT AND VOLTAIRE. 


We believe that there are but few among our readers who will not 
agree with us that the celebrated philosopher of Ferney was a clever 
and unscrupulous scamp, whose only consideration was his own pocket- 
interest. Eaten up by envy, malice, and uncharitableness, he employed 
his talents in overthrowing any dangerous rival who came too near his 
throne, and, while fawning on his patrons, through sheer perversity he 
did all in his power secretly to injure them. Probably, however, his in- 
gratitude to Frederick of Prussia was the worst act of his long and ill- 
spent life—almost equalling that evinced by Napoleon III. towards Sar- 
dinia—and the true nature of the Gaul was shown in the series of dece 
tions he practised on the much-forgiving king. Strangely nn 
though, while every historical student is acquainted with the outline of 
the friendship of the two men, no detailed account has, hitherto, been 
drawn up by any writer. This gap, Herr Venedey, a tolerably successful 
German historian, has now sought to fill up, and, with true Teutonic 
conscientiousness, has produced a work which: it is ‘almost impossible to 
read through, so overladen is it with comments and divagations from 
the subject-matter.* With a view, then, of saving our readers a most 
disagreeable task, we will attempt to dig out a consecutive narrative, 








* Friederich der Grosse und Voltaire. Leipzig: Hiibner. 1859. 
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and spare their temper the rare trial it would endure were they com- 
lled to fall back for information on the original. 

We will pass over the first seventy pages at a bound, in which the 
history of the world in general, and of Prussia in particular, with a 
smart attack on Lord Macaulay, is brought up to the period when Prince 
Frederick, then a species of state prisoner at Rheinsberg, wrote his first 
letter to the prince of French philosophers. The cause of this rapproche- 
ment was simple enough: Frederick had learned to hate in his father every- 
thing that was truly German, and this drove him among the quicksands of 
impiety. Rheinsberg had become a species of casis, where Frenchmen 
high and low, teachers, literati, danciug-masters, and adventurers, were 
ever welcome guests. French literature commanded the civilised world, 
and— Voltaire French literature; hence it is not surprising that the 
prince, then but twenty-four years of age, should enter into a corre- 
spondence with the celebrated poet of fifty. In his very first letter he 
writes: ‘‘ I feel that the advantages of birth, and those clouds of gran- 
deur with which vanity surrounds us, are of very little or no service. 
How much ought talent and spirit to be preferred to them.” Voltaire 
replied in a letter in which the teaching he thought it his duty to offer 
the young prince was stifled in incense, to which Frederick responded : 
‘You draw, in your letter, the picture of so perfect a prince that I can 
hardly recognise myself in it. It is a fine lesson, carried home in the 
cleverest way and most friendly manner ; itis a talented mode of enabling 
the timid truth to reach the ears of a prince. I will make this image 
my model, and will do all in my power to become the worthy scholar of 
a master who knows how to instruct in so noble a manner.” 

It is amusing to watch the way in which Voltaire piles up his flattery 
in order to gain the prince for a purpose of his own. In his second 
letter Frederick becomes a great prince and a great genius, who does the 
French language the honour of speaking it, and deems French poetry 
worthy of being immortalised in his odes. A little later Frederick be- 
comes Alexander, and Voltaire naturally his Aristotle, and then, all at 
once, Alexander becomes a Socrates, and Berlin an Athens! To use his 
own words: ‘‘ La Gréce, je l’avoue, efit un brillant destin, mais Fré- 
déric est né: tout change: je me flatte qu’Athéne quelque jour doit 
céder & Berlin; car déja Frédéric est plus grand que Socrate.” 

Prince philosopher, a great prince, a great genius, an Alexander, a 
Socrates. All this, however, was not enough for Voltaire, and so he 
musters up his little German, and calls the young prince, who had up to 
the present only produced a few sounding letters and some doubtful 
poetry, “his God Frederick.” Against this Frederick felt bound to pro- 
test, by saying that he had the same reasons as Alexander once had for 
knowing he was not of divine origin, and the celebrated ode “Sur la 
Flatterie” was written as a species of rejection of this deification. 

The meaning of all this was that Voltaire had one of his chronic fits 
of terror, and did not feel safe in France: hence, he would much have 
liked a residence at Rheinsberg, and makes more than one allusion to it, 
which Frederick would not notice, for his income was so small that he 
could not entertain his distinguished correspondent. Foiled in this, 
Voltaire suggested to the prince that he should buy the small estate of 
Beringhem, belonging to a relative of the Marquise de Chatelet (with 
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whom Voltaire was then residing). The marquise was most anxious for 
the property to pass into other hands, and the five or six hundred thou- 
sand florins the property might be worth were not the question. The 
main thing was “that the Queen of Sheba (the Marquise de Chitelet) 
could then come and see the Solomon of Europe. Your royal highness,” 
the writer then continues, “‘ may easily imagine that I shall also make 
the journey. Then Jiilich will be the promised land, where I may see 
salutare meum.” In the postscript, however, he confesses that the estate 
really belonged to the marquise, though she obtained no rents from it, 
and hence, probably, the money was a consideration. 

Frederick declines ; Voltaire returns to the charge; Frederick is firm, 
and Voltaire writes to complain of his health. The prince sends him a 
recipe, and the philosopher responds, truly enough, that a cask of Tokay 
would have been preferable. Then he proceeds to beg an asylum in 
Prussia, as he is safe nowhere, but Frederick is sorry that he is obliged to 
go away with his father. In the letter from which we quote, he regrets 
Voltaire’s painful position, recommends the philosopher to seek comfort 
in philosophy, and hopes the air of Flanders will act like the waters of 
Lethe in causing him to forget his-sorrow. Voltaire was decidedly beaten 
on his own ground. 

A few months later Frederick William I. died, Frederick became 
king, and a curious interlude occurred. The king’s last work at Rheins- 
berg was his “ Anti-Machiavel,” which he sent to Voltaire to have pub- 
lished secretly, but when his father died he naturally tried to stop the 
publication. Voltaire, however, had already sent it to press, and when 
it appeared the king complained bitterly that whole chapters had been so 
altered that he could not recognise them as his own. At first, he thought 
about issuing a public protest against this falsification, but reflection told 
him that a king could not recognise the noble principles which had 
honoured the prince. 

The envoy whom Frederick sent to Paris to announce his accession 
took with him a cask of Tokay for Voltaire, and the latter thought the 
time had arrived to strike the iron while hot ; hence, he wrote the young 
king : “The Queen of Sheba would like to make her epee for 
seeing Solomon in all his glory;” but shortly after he wrote more 
modestly to Count d’Argental: ‘‘ Between ourselves, 1 do not know 
whether the King of Prussia combines royal liberality with his other 

ualities,” for the crown prince had not come out of the trial nobly, and 
a cask of Tokay was no sufficient proof that the king would be more 
generous. F ve firs in the mean while, had written to Voltaire : 


‘‘Pour combler tous mes désirs, 
Venez charmer nos solitudes ;”’ 


and added, in prose, “ My dear Voltaire, love me always, do not forget 
me, and be assured that, next to my cares for my country, nothing lies 
nearer my heart than to convince you of the respect with which I am 
your faithful Frederick.” , 

On the 12th of November, Frederick, whom Voltaire had now pro- 
moted to the ‘ crowned Apollo,” met the poet at the castle of Moyland, 
near Cléves, and he describes the feeling this interview produced on him 
in a letter to Jordan : “ I have seen Voltaire, whose personal acquaintance 
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I was so anxious to make; but I was suffering from a quartan fever, and 
my mind was unhinged. He is eloquent as Cicero, pleasant as Pliny, 
wise as Agrippa: in a word, he combines all the talents and virtues of 
the three greatest men of antiquity. His mind is incessantly at work : 
every drop of ink that flows from his pen becomes a bon mot. You will 
find me, on my return, very talkative ; but remember I have seen the two 
things nearest my heart—Voltaire and the French troops.” Under this 
impression, F rederick invited the poet to Potsdam, who went there with a 
secret commission from the French court. It seems as if he tried to oust 
the ambassador at Berlin and take his place, and the Queen of Sheba pro- 
ceeded for the purpose to Fontainebleau. Although he did not succeed 
in obtaining an official position, Cardinal Fleury was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of placing a spy near Frederick, and even sent Voltaire a letter 
full of praise of the King of Prussia, which, of course, soon got into his 
hands. 

The first great annoyance Voltaire experienced was, that Maupertuis 
accepted Frederick’s summons to Berlin as head of the Academy, in spite 
of his advice to the contrary, and this Voltaire never forgave. Auother 

t fault was, that the king was as illiberal as the prince had been, and 
regulated his money matters in a way very different from that prevailing 
at Versailles, where a Pompadour ‘held the purse-strings. Frederick 
evideutly saw through him, for he wrote to Jordan on the 28th of 
November, 1740: “ The greedy fellow shall drink his insatiable avarice 
to the dregs, and receive 1300 thalers more. Each of the six days he 
showed himself here cost me 550 thalers, and I call that paying dear for 
a fool.”’ 

From this time a great change took place in the monarch : his cam- 
paigns had commenced, and V oltaire’s teaching had produced the only 
result possible—he had learned to despise his fellow-men. The young 
prince, who, a few years before, had replied to Voltaire’s remark about 
** beasts that are called men,” in the noble words, “‘ my people is my God,” 
now expressed himself as follows : 

* Croyez-moi, c’est peine perdue 
Que de prodiguer le bon sens 
Et d’étaler des arguments 
Aux beeufs qui trainent la charrue. 


Laissez done dans l’erreur profonde 
L’esprit entéte de ce monde! 

Et que m ‘importe nt les travers 
Pourvu que j’entende vos vers !” 


Voltaire himself seems frightened at the result he had produced, for he 
writes thus to the “ Brother a the Sun,” the new title he had invented for 
his patron: “ All I fear is lest you may learn to despise mankind too 
much. The millions of unfeathered animals that populate the earth are, 
by their mind and position, immeasurably removed from you.” There is 
a fine verse in Milton: “ Amongst unequals no society.” But Frederick, 
in his heart, was not so bad as Vv oltaire would have liked to make him: 
he was too much of a philanthropist not to feel dissatisfied at times with 
his own behaviour as king. . “ La gloire” he fancied but a poor consola- 
tion for bloodshed. 
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So soon as peace was restored, the young victor turned his attention to 
the nobler half of the task he had set himself, and naturally invited 
Voltaire to Potsdam. Voltaire’s pretext for quitting France was the 
religious persecution he was enduring, but he really had a commission 
from the government to try and bring Frederick over to the side of 
France. But the reports he sent home were far from being gratis con- 
tributions, for we find him tacking on to a budget of news that he —_ 
the comptroller-general would allow him to take up 300 ducats at Berlin, 
in order to have a carriage for his return. Most crafty were Voltaire’s 
manceuvres to obtain an official status, but, like all cunning men, he over- 
reached himself. Frederick saw through him, while the French ministry 
were willing for him to do the dirty work, but would not take any re- 
sponsibility on themselves. ‘The consequence was a coolness, Voltaire’s 
departure from Berlin, and an interruption of the correspondence for more 
than three years. 

Voltaire was the first to hold out the hand for reconciliation: employ- 
ing his old trick of approaching decease, he begged the king to accept all 
his MSS. as a legacy, but the king wounded his feelings by daring to 
criticise “‘ Sémiramis,”’ and the insulted poet broke off again, until the 
king wrote to him a memorable letter in verse, beginning, 


‘En vain veux-je vous arréter, 
Partez donc, indiscréte muse ;” 


which seems to prove that the ‘condescension cost the haughty king 
a struggle. But Voltaire committed a grave fault in the king’s eyes 
almost simultaneously; he who had taken every opportunity to ridicule 
the Church, actually dedicated his tragedy of “Sémiramis” to Cardinal 
Quirino. Still, the king repeated his invitation to him to come to Sans- 
Souci, and his reason will be found in a letter he wrote Algarotti in 
September, 1749: ‘ Voltaire has behaved in a most unworthy manner; 
he deserves to be branded on Parnassus, and it is a pity that so worthless 
a soul should be linked to so glorious a genius. Still,” he added, “ I will 
not express my feelings to him, for I require his aid in studying the 
French language; fine things may be learned from a vagabond. I want 
to know how to write his French, and what do I care for his morals ?” 
Still, Voltaire could not be induced to come to Prussia. He wanted to 
make his conditions. He declared that D’Argens had stated that he 
(Voltaire) stood badly at the court of Prussia, and the falsehood of this 
could only be proved by the king giving him “half a yard of black 
ribbon.” Voltaire did not receive the order, and so he shilly-shallied. 
Hence the king, wearied of waiting, wrote to a younger poet at Paris, 
D’ Arnaud : 
* Déja Apollon de la France 
S’achemine a sa décadence ; 
Venez briller a votre tour ; 
Elevez-vous, s’il brille encore: 
Ainsi, le couchant d’un beau jour 
Promet une plus belle aurore.” 


The news of this soon stirred Voltaire’s bile, and he wrote the king 
that he was prepared to come to Sans-Souci, but required four thousand 
thalers before he could start. Although the king had already sent him 
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two thousand thalers, and melons from the hothouse at Sans-Souci, he 
forwarded him the required sum. Before setting out, Voltaire went to 
Compiégne, and waited on the Pompadour, in the hope of obtaining 
a political mission ; and here, probably, he saw for the first time the poem 
in which Frederick compared him to the setting, and D’Arnaud to the 
rising, sun. At any rate, he wrote the King of Prussia these lines, in 


allusion to it, at this time : 


“ Ainsi dans vos galants écrits, 
Qui vont courant toute la France, 
Vous flattez donc |’adolescence 
De ce d’Arnaud, que je chéris, 

Et lui montrez ma décadence. 

Je touche a mes soixante hivers ; 
Mais si tant de lauriers divers 
Ombragent votre jeune téte, 
Grand homme, est-il bien honnéte 
De dépouiller mes cheveux blancs 
De quelques feuilles négligées ? 

* = * * 


Que diable de Mare Antonin! 

Et quelle malice est la votre ? 
Egratignez-vous d’une main, 
Lorsque vous caressez de l’autre ?” 


To his niece, Voltaire, however, wrote: “The King of Prussia shall 
learn that I have not set yet; and with such feelings he arrived at 
Potsdam on July 10, 1750. So soon as he announced his presence he 
received from Frederick the Ordre pour le Mérite, the chamberlain’s key, 
a pension of five thousand thalers, and a promise of an additional thousand, 
if Madame Denis liked to follow her uncle. At first, Voltaire was very 
happy, and wrote home the most flattering accounts of Frederick, because 
he suspected his letters were read in passing through the post. But from 
the outset he betrayed his patron to Richelieu and the Pompadour; and 
a slight glance at his letters, written at the time, will prove what 
a double-dyed traitor he was. 

At the same time, Voltaire was not idle in his intrigues at Potsdam, 
for the first person whose downfal he conspired was the rising sun, 
D’Arnaud. He accused him to the king of having bribed his servant to 
steal a manuscript, and D’Arnaud was sacrificed. Still, this very 
triumph terrified Voltaire, for he fancied his own turn would come next, 
and he began to feel very uncomfortable, especially when the king’s 
reader, La Metrie, told him, probably in malice, that on speaking to 
Frederick about the jealousy the favour in which Voltaire stood aroused 
at court, the former replied: “I shall only require him another year; 
after the orange is squeezed we throw away the peel.” Still, he held on 
at Potsdam till 1753, causing much scandal by a trial a Jew brought 
against him for selling him false stones for real, and by a dirty traffic in 
Saxon bank-notes which he carried on, and which the king himself was 
obliged to stop. This, and various other annoyances, produced a feeling 
of irritation between the couple. 

It was not in Voltaire’s nature to refrain from quarrelling, and 
before long he was at daggers drawn with Maupertuis, who he accused 
of spreading a report that he (Voltaire) had said with reference to 
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Frederick’s poetry, “ Will he never grow tired of sending me his dirt 
linen to wash?” Voltaire attacked him in pamphlets, and Frederick too 
up the cudgels for him so successfully, that Voltaire, in his wrath, wrote 
to his niece: ‘‘ Coquettes, kings, and poets are accustomed to flattery. 
Frederick combines these three characters. It is not possible that truth 
can pierce this triple wall of self-esteem. Maupertuis has not succeeded 
in becoming a Plato, but he wishes his master to become a Dionysius of 
Syracuse.” Oh! what a falling off was there! from Solomon tio a 
Dionysius. Voltaire, however, was not inclined to give in, and he re- 
turned to the charge with his “ L’Histoire du Docteur Akakia, Médecin 
du Pape,” which utterly crushed his antagonist. 

Frederick, unwilling to see the president of his Academy so humiliated, 
ordered Voltaire to suppress the pamphlet, and was, of course, obeyed. 
Strangely enough, though, it appeared at Dresden shortly after, and the 
king was very angry, not merely at the publication, but at Voltaire’s im- 
pudence in denying all complicity. To end the matter, Voltaire took an 
oath not to attack anybody during the time he remained in residence at 
Potsdam. For some motive or other, Frederick had the Akakia pub- 
licly burnt in the public streets of Berlin, and Voltaire did, probably, the 
only noble action in his life—he sent the king his order and key back, 
with the following verses: 


“Je les regus avec tendresse, 
Je vous les rends avee douleur : 
C’est ainsi qu’un amant, dans son extréme ardeur, 
Rend le portrait de sa maitresse.”’ 

The king, with equal nobility of soul, recognised his error, sent Vol- 
taire back the gauds, and invited him to Potsdam. But Voltaire had been 
wounded in his tenderest point, and feigned an illness to excuse his going. 
“In literary disputes I know no king,” he wrote to Paris. Soon after 
he demanded leave to proceed to Plombiéres for the sake of his health, 
which was granted him, and on the night prior to his departure he 
supped with the king, and a pretended reconciliation took place. 

Voltaire’s first stay was at Leipzig, where he began his abuse of Mau- 
pertuis with such ferocity that the president threatened him with per- 
sonal chastisement, and Frederick boldly defended the president. Stung 
by this, Voltaire gave copies of the king’s most biting satires to the am- 
bassadors of all the courts attacked. From Leipzig he proceeded to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he and his niece, Madame Denis, were 
arrested, and, so soon as his trunks arrived, he was forced to give up all 
Frederick’s poems, his order, and the chamberlain’s key. But it was 
too late—the mischief was done: the satires induced the Pompadour to 
sign the treaty with Austria and Voltaire was justified in saying, “ I 
have entrusted my dispute with Frederick to three or four hundred thou- 
sand men.” 

Looking at the way in which Frederick ill-treated Voltaire, and the 
opinion he openly expressed of him (for he said to the English envoy at 
Berlin, Mitchell, that “‘he had the worst heart, and was the greatest 
rascal now living’’), and the hatred Voltaire, in his turn, evinced for 
Frederick, it is certainly curious that their correspondence should have 
ever again been renewed. At the close of 1753, Voltaire even proposed 
to return to Berlin, and Frederick wrote to D’Arget that he hoped 
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Heaven would guard him from it, for “ Voltaire was only good to read, 
but dangerous in intercourse.” This fully explains Frederick’s motive : 
Voltaire’s letters were excellent reading, and full of incomparable talent, 
and much could be learned from them. Our author puts this so well, 
that we must make an extract, although we had taken a mental vow 
against it : : 

Frederick felt towards Voltaire just like certain husbands, whose love for their 
wives is increased by their absence from them. Who has not met such couples, 
who detest one another so long as they live together, but who write each other 
love-letters that grow warmer and warmer the longer they remain apart? Such 
was, in some measure, Frederick’s temper: he was accustomed to Voltaire’s 
witty tone, and was delighted whenever he could hear it without being worried 
by personal intercourse of the odious sides in Voltaire’s character. 


It was personal interest that again drew Voltaire to Frederick : he had 
published his “ Pucelle,” and had one of his cold fits. In one of the 
copies handed about in Paris were the lines: 


Et qu’a la ville, et surtout en province, 
Les Richelieus sont nommés maqueraux ; 


and this was the weak point in the duke’s character. The fear of the 
Bastille induced Voltaire to implore from Frederick an asylum in Neuf- 
chitel, and the letter in which he asks this is so nobly written, that we 
almost feel inclined to pardon his perfidy. Frederick replied in the 
kindest manner, and the quarrel was patched up. But Frederick was 
himself playing a double game: he knew the terms on which Voltaire 
stood at the French court, and was anxious to have a friend there, for 
the Austro-French alliance was a thorn in his side. He flattered Vol- 
taire’s vanity so cleverly by setting “ Mérope” to music, that the philo- 
sopher really tried to do him a good turn with the Pompadour; but 
the Frankfort insult still rankled in his mind, and, on consideration, he 
thought it better for Frederick to receive a severe lesson as to insulting a 
man like him. His malicious attacks on the Prussian king were well 
rewarded : he received once more his patent as gentilhomme du roi, and, 
better still, his estates were freed from taxation. 

But Frederick played a very clever trick about this time. Knowing 
that Voltaire corresponded with the French court, he wrote him that he 
was determined on blowing his brains out if driven to the utmost pitch 
of despair. Expecting that this letter would reach Richelieu, he wrote 
also to the marshal, proposing a peace which he did not intend ; and 
Richelieu, flattered by the attention, weakly consented. The convention 
of Kloster Zeven followed: Frederick was enabled to collect his strength, 
and the battle of Rossbach was the result. Voltaire never forgave the 
manner in which he had been befooled. This is how he writes to 
D’ Argeutal after the battle of Leuthen: 


In the terrors and changes of this war, buffoon scenes are represented like 
those in Shakspeare’s tragedies. In the first place, the king, who has a bee in 
his bonnet, makes an opera in verse of my tragedy Mérope, while signing a 
treaty with England, and sending me this masterpiece; then, after he is beaten, 
after the Hanoverians and Hessians are driven out, he wishes to kill himself, 
makes up his packet, and takes leave in prose and verse. I am good-natured, 
and write him he must live. I advise him like Cineas advised Pyrrhus. I had 
even wished that he would apply to Marshal Richelieu to put an end to the 
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whole affair by making some concessions. All at once comes this inexplicable 
battle of Rossbach, and see there, my man who wanted to kill himself, kills in.a 
month French and Austrians, and is master of the whole affair. 


Voltaire was decidedly in a mess with the French court. It was owing 
to him that Frederick won the battle of Rossbach, and so, to regain favour 
at Versailles, he gives the King of Prussia the disgusting name of ‘* Luc,” 
withm a month after the victory.* He even has the boldness to 
allude to this accusation in a letter he wrote Frederick on the 21st May, 
1758 : 

** Horace, Lucréce at Petrone, 
Dans l’hiver sont vos courtisans, 
Vos beaux printemps sont pour Bellone, 
Vous vous amusez a tout temps.” 


To this odious attack Frederick replied in a manner worthy of his 
greatness, and had a sharp hit at Voltaire himself: 


“La mémoire est un receptacle ; 
Le jugement d’un choix exquis 
Ne doit remplir ce tabernacle 
Que d’ceuvres qui se sont acquis, 
Au sein de leur natal pays, 
Le droit de passer pour oracle. 
C’est pourquoi, vainquant tout obstacle, 
Te vous lis et vous relis.” 


Then he adds to this tamarind-like compliment that Racine, Rousseau 
(ne vous en déplaise), Horace, Lucretius, and Boileau, accompany him 
everywhere. | 

In the spring of 1759, Frederick sent Voltaire another bundle of verse, 
probably knowing that it would soon find its way to Versailles. Nor was 
he mistaken. Voltaire was so horrified at the terrible attacks made on 
Louis XV. and the Pompadour, that he hurried to show the verses to the 
French resident at Geneva. Of course they soon reached the Duc de 
Choiseul, who, as Voltaire tells us, had friends too that could write 
verses. ‘The reply was certainly frightfully severe, as it repeated the old 
odious calumnies against the King of Prussia. ‘The latter, however, was 
not to be fooled into a treaty by all the tricks Voltaire played to make 
him forfeit the alliance with England by signing a separate treaty, and 
he stated he would make war henceforward with all the means at his 
command. He was decided on attacking the courtiers of Versailles, whose 
tenderness of hide he knew. ‘They cannot send me to the Bastille,”’ 
he writes Voltaire on the 12th of May, 1760, “and, after all the harm 
they have tried to do me, it is but a slight revenge to hold them up to 
ridicule.” 

Voltaire was in alarm again, and his only resource was to publish at 
Lyons all Frederick’s poetry, in which he attacked the petticoat govern- 
ment at Versailles, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. To Frederick he stated 
that these versicles had been found, among Maupertuis’s luggage, who 
had recently died at Basel. Although Frederick rejected this perfidious 
calumny with horror, he could not conceal from himself the mischief this 


* In anstindiger Gesellschaft ist dieses Sudelwort nicht wiederzugeben, wie 
Voltaire selbst, der sonst alles nackt zu sagen wagte, es nur halb verschieiert, 
riickwarts wiederzugeben keck genug war. 
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publication must do him, especially the verses commencing “‘ Allez, laches 
Chrétiens,” which ruined his cause with George III. and Lord Bute. 
Hence he published a new edition of his own poems, in which this line 
was transformed into “ Allez, pauvres Chrétiens,” which, however, pro- 
duced but slight effect. 

Frederick was utterly sick of Voltaire; he could see through him, and 
suspected, indeed, that his memory, even after death, would be besmirched 
by Voltaire. Heno doubt intended to break with him, but, before doing 
so, he sent him two more letters, which he wished to reach their right 
address through Voltaire. As postscript to the parting letter, Frederick 
writes: “‘ You ever speak to me of peace—I would sooner let myself be 
cut in pieces than utter the word—I leave the ¢tripot of Versailles to 
those who are fond of sliding on the ice of intrigues; and as for the 
Pompadour, I do not believe that a king of Prussia need have any reserve 
with a Demoiselle Poisson, especially if she be impertinent, and forget the 
respect due to crowned heads.” 

Then, as if to a certain extent apologising to himself and the world 
for having carried on his correspondence with Voltaire so long, he says 
once more: “I respect in you the greatest genius that has existed for 
centuries; I admire your poems, your prose, but, above all, your little 
writings. No one before you possessed so fine a tact, so certain and pure 
a taste; you are the most seductive creature I know, and able to make 
the whole world fall in love with you if you like. You would be perfec- 
tion—were you not mortal.” In concluding the letter, he writes, with 
biting irony: “ I commend myself to Monsieur le Comte de Ferney, and 
the protection of his guardian angel, the immaculate Pucelle.” 

Voltaire wrote about the same time to D’Alembert: “I have turned 
Russian, for the history of Peter the Great has been entrusted to me, and 
it is a heavy task.” And Frederick, who knew of this, wrote to Vol- 
taire: “Tell me how you have come to write the history of the Wolves 
of Siberia? I will not read the history of these barbarians, for I should 
like to forget that they inhabit our hemisphere. Adieu, may you be 
happy, and say a little benedicite for the poor souls that are in pur- 
gatory.” 

These are the last words Frederick and Voltaire exchanged for four 
years, and it is characteristic enough that Voltaire announced in them 
that he had gone over to the enemy’s camp. 

Voltaire knew, and often openly declared, what a misfortune the victory 
of Austria would be for free thought in Germany and Europe, but his 
hatred of Frederick blinded him. But he rejoiced too soon; a year 
later and the treaty of Hubertsburg was signed, which really gave 
Frederick the prenomen of “ Great.” But we can trace another motive 
for Voltaire’s persecution of Frederick : in a letter he wrote the Countess 
d’Argental, at the very time he published the king’s poetry, he says: 
“Je suis Frangais jusqu’d l’exeés—especially since the splendid brevet, 
which I owe to you, my divine angel, and to the Duke of Choiseul.” 
Voltaire was living at the time at the gates of Geneva, on his estate 
Les Délices, while close by, on French soil, he held Tourney and Ferney. 
Thus he could always be at ease: if the French government pursued 
him, he went into Switzerland; if, on the other hand, the Genevese 
zealots threatened him for his attacks on Calvin, he fled into France. Of 
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this French county pour rire, as Voltaire called it, he was anxious to 
enjoy all the medieval immunities, and he soon obtained them from 
Choiseul as a reward for his attacks on Frederick, who took merely the 
revenge of christening him M. le Comte de Tourney. 

In December, 1764, a report was spread that the King of Prussia was 
dead, and Voltaire was ordered to write him by Choiseul. Only 
Frederick’s answer is in existence, and that is very cold and retiring : 
“You can console Europe as to the loss it believed it had suffered in me, 
for, though I do not enjoy magnificent health, I am still alive. However, 
Tam much obliged to you for the interest you take in my health, and the 
kind things you say to me.” The correspondence was again broken off 
for nine months, when Voltaire reopened it, by asking the king whether, 
in case of need, he would allow a colony for unhappy philosophers perse- 
cuted in France to be established on his estates of Claves. Frederick, of 
course, raised no objection, and wrote Voltaire so. Again three months 
elapsed ere he received a letter from Voltaire; in his reply to which he 
says: ‘ There is not a merrier old man than you are. Your letter about 
the miracles made me burst with laughter. Your wit is ever young.” 
But Voltaire tried to renew the correspondence entirely for his own 
security : he had begun his bitter quarrel with.the priest faction of France 
about the Calas family, and wanted a refuge. But the king, though ad- 
miring his liberality, could not be induced to support him in all he did ; 
thus, when he took up the defence of some young men at Abbeville, who 
were severely punished for singing improper songs against the existing 
religion, Frederick declined any responsibility in their defence in the 
following noble words: “ Toleration in society must ensure every man 
the liberty of believing what he likes; but this toleration must not go so 
far as to recognise the impudence and boldness of young enthusiasts, who 
daringly insult what the people honour. That is my way of looking at it, 
which will at the same time ensure freedom and public security, the first 
requirement of every legislation. I bet that, on reading this, you will 
think how thoroughly German that is !” 

There was also a special reason for Voltaire to require a shelter in 
Frederick’s camp, where he alone felt secure against any persecution. 
Rousseau had commenced a democratic movement in Geneva, and 
Voltaire, conscious of his injustice towards that philosopher, believed the 
movement was solely directed against himself. Hence » fled to Ferney, 
where he tried to set the King of France against the Genevese. Frederick, 
seeing through him, wrote laughingly: “I congratulate you on the ad- 
vantages the people of Geneva have wrested from the Council of the Two 
Hundred. However, it seems as if that success will not endure any length 
of time; for the canton of Bern and his most Christian majesty are ogres, 
who can swallow up the small republics in sport.” From July, 1767, till 
December, 1769, the correspondence again ceased, but at that latter 

eriod the disturbances in Geneva broke out again, and the democrats 
gained the victory. Straightway Voltaire renews his application about the 
philosophic colony, which the Swiss philosophers might be allowed to join. 

Voltaire, too, was very unwilling to give Frederick any cause for 
ridicule, and the farce he played at Ferney with the Catholic religion 
would have afforded the sarcastic king a famous opportunity. But the 
Pope and the clergy soon saw through the trick Voltaire had played them, 
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and began persecuting him and burning his books. Voltaire complained 
to Frederick against “ce Saint Pére, qui est un pauvre saint,” and hides 
himself behind Frederick, whose works were also burned. 


Il est beau savoir railler 

Ces arlequins feseurs de bulles : 
J’aime a les rendre ridicules, 
J’aimerais mieux a les dépouiller. 


But the chief reason of all that induced Voltaire to renew his corre- 
spondence with Frederick was, that his Encyclopedist friends in Paris 
were preparing a magnificent demonstration for him. His bust was to 
be put up as a national monument in Paris, through a subscription of all 
the authors and artists of the day. On April 27, 1770, Voltaire wrote 
to D’Alembert, who was at the head of the whole business: *“‘ There 
would be no harm if Frederick (Luc no longer) were to put his name on 
the list of subscribers, for it would spare authors’ money, of which they 
have so little. He owes me an apology, and you are the only person who 
can make the proposition to him.” A few days later he writes again : 
“ With reference to Frederick, it is absolutely necessary that he should 
take part in the affair. Whatever he may give, Madame Denis will 
certainly give twenty-fold as much.” D’Alembert wrote to Frederick, 
who immediately sent 200 Louis d’or. 

This noble conduct broke Voltaire’s hatred for Frederick. The name of 

“Lue” disappears from his correspondence, and he concludes peace with 
Frederick by writing, “ that he was penetrated by the honour his majesty 
had done him.” He then goes on: “I humiliate myself because I feel 
how little I deserve the honour that the name of the greatest man in 
Europe should grace the design of my fellow-citizens, and, at the same 
time, I feel the deepest gratitude.” Still, old sores are not so easily for- 
gotten, and he goes on: “I have ever that incurable wound in my heart 
which Maupertuis dealt me But all that D’Alembert tells me of 
your majesty’s goodness, is so powerful a balsam for the wound, that I 
have reproached myself for this pain, which pursues me everywhere. 
Pardon it in a man who never desired any greater honour than to live 
and die near you, and who has been devoted to you for thirty years.” 
_ The peace was a permanent one, and the correspondence was not again 
interrupted. The letters of this last period occupy one-third of the 
entire correspondence; but, though full of talent and brilliant traits 
on both sides, they no longer possess that interest which marked them so 
long as they offered those characteristics of the two men, which had not 
hitherto been properly employed. 

Voltaire’s last letter to Frederick closes with the words, “ Puisse 
Frédérie le Grand étre Frédéric immortel!”’ And the king himself held 
his funeral oration at the Academy of Berlin. But he had been a true 
prophet, when he once wrote to Voltaire that he granted him absolution 
beforehand for the insults he would sing over his patron’s grave. Among 
Voltaire’s papers were found his “ Mémoires pour servir & la vie de M. de 
Voltaire, écrits par lui-méme,” written at the period when Voltaire’s 
hatred for Frederick attained its culminating point. It is the most 
malicious narrative that ever flowed from a pen; every thought is a 
treacherous stab from behind, every word a corroding poison. Any one 
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who can overcome the disgust produced by wading into this filth, will 
find, however, that the calumnies in the Pucelle so thoroughly contradict 
the Memoirs, that Frederick could not be possibly guilty of the crime he 
was accused of, if what Voltaire says in his narrative about the king 
be true. 

We must do Voltaire the justice, however, of believing that he did not 
intend to let these Memoirs see the light, after his reconciliation with 
Frederick. In the collected edition of his works, his publishers say : 
“Il est méme tres vraisemblable qu'il les avait oubliés, et que méme, 
longtemps avant de mourir, il n’avait plus l’idée de les laisser aprds lui.” 
In 1752 a private life of Frederick had been published, which bears such 
an ailinity to these Memoirs, that the suspicion as to Voltaire being the 
writer of it seemed fully justified. D’Arget wrote to Frederick, and 
begged his permission to contradict the calumny. Frederick replied: 
‘“* My dear D’Arget, the calumnies contained in this book do not merit 
your taking the trouble to dissipate them. It is my object to do my 
duty, and then let villany say whatever it may please.” 

After Voltaire’s death the Memoirs passed into Beaumarchais’s posses- 
sion with the other property of Voltaire. He sent them direct to the 
king, and offered them for sale. Frederick sent them back, and wished 
the owner much luck in the use he made of them. Beaumarchais was 
not great enough to feel what duty such conduct on the part. of the king 
imposed on him, and hence Frederick survived the publication of this 
dirt. Who can doubt that this perfidy of Voltaire’s, even from the grave, 
shook Frederick to the soul ? who can say how much it tended to render 
him, iv the last years of his life, “‘ the hermit of Sans-Souci ?” 

Sans-Souci! how pleasantly that sounds! free from care, and a king! 
Old Fritz succeeded in almost everything ; he performed miracles, great 
and small, but if he really named his palace at Potsdam San-Souci be- 
cause he fancied he could spend even a few hours there free from care, 
he must have possessed a degree of credulity hardly to be equalled in 
Italy cr Ireland. But he did not call the palace so: the name was only 
given to six feet of earth—to a grave. When the palace that now bears 
the name was built, Frederick the Great decided that his tomb should be 
in a corner of the garden, and it was made as his future resting-place. 
One day, while passing it with the Marquis d’Argent, he said to him, 
‘* Quand je serai 1d, alors je serai sans souci.” The grave gave the name 
to the palace. 

Sans-Souci iv the grave! In truth, that is not too much for even a 
king to ask, but—only if he thought with Byron—*“no eternity but 
rest!” For the Saale Frederick, the mighty king, who, at the end of 
his hero career, only hoped to enjoy hours free from care in the grave» 
was not destined to find rest where he fancied he had made his last bed. 
It is a melancholy thought that the greatest king of modern time ordered 
a grave to be made for himself just as he desired it, and does net even 
rest where he had determined in his might to lie. This “ eare” he might 
have saved himself above all others. Equally suggestive is the thought 
that this grave, which gave the palace its beautiful and promising name, 
was dug in the midst of deep cares, and is now empty. 

What a magnificent subject this will prove for Mr. Carlyle whem his 
promised and so eagerly desired volumes see light! 
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THE TREATY OF VILLAFRANCA. 


THE events of the past month have enabled us to appreciate Louis 
Napoleon under a new light. Hitherto he has been regarded as the 
triumphant Masaniello of monarchy, owing his success to the popular 
affiatus he had produced, and gradually strengthening his authority, till 
he became emperor by the force of the bayonet, instead of by the “ will of 
the people.” ‘The peace of Villafranca, however, has shown him to us 
under a new phase, and we feel convinced that, had the present Emperor 
of the French turned his attention to literature, he would have become 
one of the most successful novelists of the present prolific age. A great 
authority tells us that surprise is the first element of tragic success, and 
of a verity Louis Napoleon has not neglected the opportunity. The 
bloody three-act melodrama of Magenta, Montebello, and Solferino, 
terminated in a tableau representing the blessings of peace, which the 
audience had far from anticipated, and the consequence was, that the 
curtain fell amid mingled applause and hisses. We sincerely trust, how- 
ever, that the piece may not be announced for repetition—say in Prussia. 

It is a most difficult task for a purveyor of monthly speculations like 
ourselves to be forced to supply the motives which have produced certain 
facts, especially with a public so peculiarly constituted as the English. In 
their arrogance, Britons regard themselves as the appointed arbiters of 
the destinies of the world, and live in the idea that their imperial “sic 
volo, sic jubeo ” will ever be the ‘pro ratione voluntas.” ‘They deride 
any notion of that supremacy being snatched from them, and are in so 
far right, because no single nation dare to try and wrest it from them. 
But they blindly close their eyes to the consequences resulting from 
certain facts, and they will not study the analogies history offers to their 
notice. ‘The regular recurrence of storms is now accepted as a reality, 
but it is as true with reference to political as to natural effects. Be it 
our task, then, in the present paper, to study the possible results to Europe 
from the hastily patched-up treaty. 

In the first place, there is a startling similitude in the motives alleged 
for friendship by both potentates. Louis Napoleon, with that peculiar 
frankness of his, beneath which he ever hides the most ambitious designs, 
tells us that, in commencing the long and sterile war of sieges, he found 
in presence of him Europe in arms, ready either to dispute the success of 
France or to aggravate her reverses. On the other hand, Francis Joseph 
says, with a candour highly to be approved, that his sole reason for con- 
cluding peace was the standing out of those natural allies whose assist- 
ance he felt a right, fairly enough, to anticipate. In other words, Eng- 
land did it all, and, by her neutrality, has gained the ill-will of both con- 
tending powers. 

The circumstances were, certainly, exceptional enough. In two months 
France had driven back that army on which Austria’s strength was based, 
and proved that the most perfect precision in manceuvring was of no avail 
in the presence of such troops as those who fought by our side in the 
Crimea. At the same time, even her greatest foes could not but admire 
the dogged resistance her armies offered to the foe; ‘“devictus sed non 
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defatigatus” ought henceforth to be inscribed as the motto on the Austrian 
banner. Louis Napoleon, on the other hand, had reached the utmost 
limit even his daring could attain. He had flattered the vanity of the 
French by winning two battles, which the Parisians were only too happy 
to regard as splendid, and had reasonable fear of arousing dissatisfaction 
by sitting down before the fortresses of the Quadrilatére. There is no 
doubt now that the French nation was beginning to perceive the futility 
of the war, and those who most faithfully supported the imperial polic 
naturally suspected the result when such discordant elements as a Kossuth 
and a Garibaldi were enlisted on the side of imperialism. Louis Napoleon 
started back in horror when the Frankenstein he had evoked met his 
astonished gaze, and his only chance of emerging safely was a peace, 
which, while endorsing the truth of his first programme, enabled him to 
play the same part towards Austria as he had before done to Russia. 
Fifty thousand men were a cheap sacrifice, if ensuring him the sincere 
support of Austria in his further aggressive policy. 

To Austria a peace on such conditions as those presented for accept- 
ance by France was of vital importance. The huge state fabric which 
it had taken so many years and such sacrifices to establish was shaken to 
the base : the evil results of 1848 were beginning once more to exert 
their influence. The army was dispirited by the consequences of bad 
generalship, and could not forget that vital error which converted Ma- 
genta from a decisive victory into a defeat ; and even the faithful Tyrolese, 
the very spine of the Austrian empire, were beginning to make stipula- 
tions in return for their assistance. False, fleeting Prussia was doing all 
in her power to enlarge the wound Napoleon had inflicted, and all seemed 
to predict defeat without and anarchy within. The present government 
of England also appear to have played a considerable part in urging 
Francis Joseph to patch up peace, for it seems, from his manifesto, as if 
the terms the allies suggested were far Jess satisfactory than those which 
a magnanimous ally offered. It is easy, then, to understand how a young 
and chivalrous prince, eager to stop effusion of blood, and bitterly unde- 
ceived as to the assistance his natural allies were prepared to afford him, 
hastily clutched at terms which did not imperil the national honour. 
Lombardy was notoriously a burden on the Austrian empire, for, although 
the richest portion of the state territory, its revenue was devoured by the 
country, as the emperor would never consent to divert it to the fiscal 
purposes of the rest of the empire, however sorely he might be tempted, 
and for several years, owing to climacteric mishaps, the Milanese had 
drawn on the capital for assistance. Under such circumstances, the em- 
peror was not sorry at heart to resign this portion of Italy, while main- 
taining his authority and right of interference in the domestic regulations 
of that country. In short, Austria has gained a loss by the surrender of 
Lombardy ; she is now enabled to dictate to all the smaller princes with- 
out any fear of protest, and she has, in fact, obtained in exchange for 
Lombardy the satrapy of the rest of Italy. At the same time, everything 
tends to the belief that constitutionalism, which has been for some time 
on its trial in Piedmont, is now convicted, and that country, ever vacil- 
lating between France and Austria, must end by seeing its last rag of 
independence blown away. Such are the lame and impotent conclusions 
of a war which was pompously announced as designed to drive the 
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Austrians into the Adriatic, and has given both belligerents a blow 
from which they will not so easily recover. The revelations made by 
an eminent French writer, in the Revue Indépendante, as.'to the French 
State Loan, amply prove what difficulties France experiences in raising 
the funds for an aggressive war.* 

For our own part, we confess, with sorrow, that we pin no faith to 
Louis Napoleon’s. reply to the Legislative Body. The Emperor of the 
French has ever been eminent for length of sight, and he must have 
known, before entering on the campaign, exactly the terms on which he 
stood to the restiof Europe. Some Englishmen actually gave him credit 
for disinterestedness in the Italian campaign, and even now place belief 
in.his explanation, but we think the great body of the nation agrees 
with ourselves in regarding the peace with considerable suspicion. One 
thing is certain, it took all England by surprise ; and the only man who 
ventured to predict it was Lord John Russell, in his Prussian despatch, 
lately published. It is, therefore, probable that the illustrious guest at 
Compiégne had already received a lint from his imperial friend, which 
he hastily imparted to his colleagues, and which the secretary for foreign 
affairs, with his curiosa infelicitas, allowed to become public. But any 
student of history is inclined to draw a very different conclusion from the 
treaty of Villafranca than that which the House of Commons would try 
to force on us, in the hope that we might thus. forget the wise predic- 
tions of the other House. 

We have ample facts, unfortunately, to show us the tendency of 
Louis Napoleon’s wishes. Take up what volume you will of the Idées 
Napoléoniennes, and you find the one object serving as a substratum— 
the necessity of humiliating England and avenging Waterloo. It is idle 
to say that these are mere crudities, written in Louis Napoleon’s hot 
youth, and now tempered down by success; and Mr. Bright acts an un- 
_ English part in trying to make his countrymen believe in the sincerity of 

France. The warnings of the Italian campaign are too fresh in our 
minds to allow us to believe in the Emperor of the French. Possibly the 
Gallic nation may have learned the advantages of peace, and are really 
anxious to maintain the good understanding with England; but the last 
war amply proves how impotent the nation is to withstand the warlike 
ebullitions of the carriers of six hundred thousand bayonets. But, were 
a war declared against England to-morrow, all such prudent considera- 
tions would be cast to the winds, and a Frenchman would gladly sur- 
render his last franc would it ensure a French marshal dictating a vic- 
torious bulletin from St. James’s, We learn on good authority that 
the dockyards of France were never in such an active condition as at 
present ; and against whom can this martial panoply be directed, save 
against the maritime power par excellence? The Crimean campaign 
went a long way in avenging Waterloo, the invasion of England must 


efface Trafalgar. 





* We gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity to call our readers’ attention 
to this new periodical, so spiritedly started by Mr. Jeffs, of the Burlington 
Arcade. If it be carried on with the same integrity that marks the first number, 
it cannot fail to become the only Englishman’s authority for the real state of 
affairs in bayonet-ridden France. 
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Taking a common-sense view of the campaign, then, we arrive at 
a very different conclusion from that of Mr. Bright, which we deeply 
regret that Mr. Disraeli, thereby stultifying the traditional policy of the 
Tories, endorsed by his splendid eloquence. We see in ita measure fraught 
with evil consequences for England, and a maintenance of those principles 
which the first Napoleon obeyed. Parallels have been drawn between 
Villafranca and Tilsit, and it may be that the same glittering bait was 
held out in both cases. The three great continental empires have each an 
object of ambition, for which they have been striving for years: Russia 
wishes Constantinople ; Austria, the Principalities ; and France, Egypt. 
Be it ours to prevent a partition.as iniquitous as that of Poland. Of the 
three powers, France alone proceeds to underhanded action, and the sup- 
port given to M. de Lesseps’s idealities is merely political. Onee permis- 
sion were conceded to commence the canal, it would be an easy task to 
employ thirty thousand soldiers as artisans, and we might awake one 
morning to find a coup d’état carried out in Egypt, rivalling in its con- 
sequences that of the Deux Décembre. 

Still, we cannot refrain from evincing our admiration at the masterly 
way in which Louis Napoleon has succeeded in converting Russia and 
Austria into fast friends, instead of distrustful foes. By the Crimean 
campaign he managed to kindle an ill feeling between ourselves and 
Russia; and by graceful concessions at the right moment he gained the 
friendship of Alexander, and made him our undying foe. With Austria 
he has displayed the same ctafty tactics; he went just far enough, with- 
out insulting her pride, to prove how dangerous he was as an enemy, how 
valuable as a friend, and showed her that the allies, on whom she had 
relied, were the first to leave her in the lurch when the hour of trial drew 
on. How well can we understand that the Emperor of Austria allowed 
himself to be deluded, and a careless hint as to the Danubian Princi- 
palities probably opened a vista before him, which would cause him 
to despise all other considerations. From the morning that the two 
emperors met in friendly colloquy at Villafranca, England counted one 
enemy more, and one friend less. Surely, we possessed so few of the 
latter that we might have made an effort to retain so solid and hearty an 
alliance as that which honoured both countries during the wars against 
the first. Napoleon ? 

We have now one friend left in Germany; Prussia, who seems to have 
followed passively in our footsteps during the war, apparently desires to 
be identified with us in defending the independence of Germany. She 
is, in all probability, the next victim marked out by the imperial bird of 

rey, and the Rhenish provinces afford even a better excuse than the 
liberation of Italy. If such a war were to break out, we may be quite 
assured that Austria would remember Prussia’s conduct during the past 
war, and not stir a finger to defend her from dismemberment, and most 
righteously will she deserve it. Had Prussia acted in accordance with 
the true interests of Germany, and forgotten that insane jealousy of 
Austria which has ever been her curse, France would have been so 
paralysed, that the peace of Europe must have been secured ; as it is, 
she leaves herself open to attack, and none will fly to her assistance in 
the hour of need. She has gained the object of her ambition: she has 
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virtually broken up the Germanic Confederation, and enjoys the hollow 
glory of standing alone as a European great power. Be it hers, then, to 
defend her position, and if in the hour of peril a cry of distress comes 
soughing across the Channel, it is doubtful whether England would step 
forth as her champion. Prussia has remained true to her traditional 
policy, and the result will be seen in another Jena. Such a consumma- 
tion must lead to another alliance with France, and Louis Napoleon will 
then feel himself strong enough to throw down the glove to England. 
We shall once again see the Continent in arms against us, and we sin- 
cerely hope that the same result will attend our efforts. 

Such, then, we consider, must be regarded as the practical bearing of 
the treaty of Villafranca, and it certainly opens up a prospect far from 
consolatory for ourselves. ‘The confidence which so many of us placed 
in Louis Napoleon has been most rudely shaken, and we learn that he 
has no hesitation to break his word if he can serve his own interests by 
doing so. When we remember that England has been left for so many 
years, as it were, at his mercy, we have reason to feel thankful that he 
has refrained from clutching at the glorious prey. To us it is quite evi- 
dent that prudence restrained him ; he was anxious to draw to his side 
those powers which might have created a diversion in his favour, and 
meet us single-handed in the field. Fortunately the eyes of Englishmen 
are now open to the peril they have incurred so long, and the whole 
nation, with the exception of the Manchester section, urgently demand 
an alteration in our relations with France. Lord Lyndhurst struck the 
key-note in his magnificent speech, and a portion of the press has kept 
the subject prominently before the public, thereby increasing Mr. Bright's 
objurgations. Mr. Cobden’s sensible remarks on the subject of an iu- 
vasion go far to correct the absurdities of which he was guilty on that 
subject a few years back. 

Granted, then, the fact that an attempted invasion of England by the 
French is on the cards, let us now see what we have done to prevent it. 
We have hitherto too much neglected the fact that the French and Rus- 
sian fleets, if combined, would outnumber ours, and that there is posi- 
tively nothing to prevent an army of one hundred and fifty thousand men 
being landed on our shores w ithin twenty-four hours. We have our 
entire eastern coast left open for an invader, and this was a favourite idea 
of the Grand-Duke Constantine during the last war; our Channel fleet 
could be held in check while the transports put across, and though it has 
been argued, by some ridiculers of an invasion, that our swift frigates 
could cut them to pieces ere a man could land, the French will have 
frigates too. But, supposing that only one hundred thousand men were 
landed, what have we to oppose to them. At the utmost, forty thousand 
pane Soy men, scattered over the kingdom, and not a single strong place 
to hold the invaders in check. Our dockyards, our arsenals, our most 
populous and flourishing cities, would be at their mercy ; and in the 
event of the first army we collected being defeated, there is not a single 
place where a second could be formed. 

We are fully aware of the old argument that, in the case of an inva- 
sion, every man would stand forth in defence of his fatherland, and every 
hedge be converted into a line of fire. The idea is utterly fallacious : it 
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would be an attempt at renewing the guerilla warfare of the Peninsula, 
and would but recoil on our heads. We are now told to take comfort in 
the rifle corps which will be formed over the country, but, unfortunately, 
when clutching at this safeguard, we came across a passage which quite 
upset our confidence, in a work that has recently appeared under the title 
“Our Naval Position and Policy.” This is how a naval lord alludes to 
our rifle volunteers : 


_ Nine Englishmen out of ten, if the subject of invasion were discussed, would 
indignantly repudiate the idea of its success, declaring that “we should rise as 
one man to oppose the enemy ;” or else, “that they might /and in England, 
perhaps, but not one would return.” Now, neither of these assertions will bear 
examination. In words, the rising of a whole people may appear something 
very formidable and very feasible, but for any services that a great mob of un- 
organised, undisciplined men could render against a regflar enemy, they might 
as well stay at home. Numbers without organisation count for nothing in 
modern warfare. In fact, to the general who might command our army, there 
could hardly be a Jess welcome sight than such auxiliaries, forming a huge, 
shapeless, unmanageable mass, cumbering all the roads, and utterly incapable of 
united action. The first and only thing to do with such well-meaning volunteers 
would be to get them (if possible) out of the way. 

In contradiction of this, we have heard the argument sometimes em- 
ployed that the Prussian volunteers won the battle of Kulm, and drove 
the invader from their territory ; but the two instances do not admit of 
comparison. For seven years Prussia had been secretly preparing for 
the struggle, and every youth had been trained to arms by the system 
that Scharnhorst introduced. Hence, when they took the field, they 
were soldiers in ali but name; nor must it be forgotten that the troops 
Vandamme commanded were the merest conscripts. Were England to 
be invaded, the French would send their élite troops, and, though not at 
all desirous of disparaging the courage of our volunteers, we may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether they would stand the charge of the Zouaves. 
Another disadvantage attending the volunteer system is, that it prevents 
more joining the militia, which ought to be the great defence of the 
country were the present useless twenty-one days’ training abolished. 
We had occasion recently to inspect some embodied regiments at Alder- 
shott, and were astonished to find the wonderful improvement effected by 
a few months of steady drill. We saw target practice at seven hundred 
yards which would not have disgraced the Rifle Brigade, and many 
second battalions of regiments were inferior in every respect to these 
embodied militia. In this direction will be found the real defensive 
strength of the country. 

In reply to a question in the House, one of the new ministry stated 
that, if things went on well, we should have one hundred Armstrong guns 
ready by the end of the year, and two hundred more in April. Probably 
by that time the Emperor of the French will have some two thousand of 
his howitzer guns ready, the value of which he learned at Solferino. If 
the results boasted of are really attained by the Armstrong gun, our entire 
fleet should be instantly armed with it, and the number proposed for the 
army will go but a little way against a power which, if it found it neces- 
sary, could take eleven hundred guns into the field. Even under the 
present pressing circumstances, nothing, however, appears to be done for 
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the actual defence of England, and it causes a feeling of sad depression to 
read such a passage as this in the book to which we have already alluded : 


We are all familiar, either from actual observation, or through the excellent 
jlans and views published, with the defences of Cronstadt, Sebastopol, and Cher- 
beure: We know that they are protected by tier on tier of frowning batteries, 
and that the guns may literally be counted by thotsands. We know also, or 
may know at the expense of a return ticket, that where France or Russia mounts 
a hundred guns, we mount five, or at most ten, to protect some vital point. In 
some cases even this modicum of precaution has been very lately taken, and, had 
we been attacked suddenly, it is too fearful to think what must have been the 
result. People imagine that our superiority by sea saved us, but that superiority 
was often a fiction, and an enterprising enemy might have struck an almost 
irreparable blow at the very sources of the naval power we trust in. Any one 
wishing to gauge the extent of this insouciance and rashness might take his stand 
upon the Maker heights, near Plymouth, and gaze on the scene beneath—a lovely 
scene it is, too, and full of interest. Without, in the entrance of Plymouth 
Sound, lies the famous breakwater, which in France would be crowned with 
strong forts, each mounting a hundred guns, and with us is defended by a crane 
and a broken sentry-box. ‘Then, in case of an enemy passing these formidable 
obstacles, there have been two new batteries erected mside the Sound, of twelve 
guns each, where France or Russia would have placed a hundred, with many 
mortars ; let the spectator turn his face landwards, and, just clear of the Mount 
Hdgecombe woods, he will see her Majesty’s naval arsenal, with all its building- 
sheds, its ships building, its heaps of timber, and its immense storehouses. ‘To 
the left of these is the silver Tamar, dotted over with its ships of war, mastless, 
gunless, and unarmed. All this national wealth and potential strength lies at the 
mercy of any force which may hold the Maker heights, lies temptingly beneath 
them, and might, by the use of rockets and howitzers, be involved in one huge 
conflagration. 


The same humiliating confession must be made with reference to our 
other ports, and the only place of any strength we possess is Portsmouth. 
Once inland, however, all attempt at defence ceases, and the whole 
country lies a defenceless prey to the invader. Many schemes have been 
brought forward for the protection, at any rate, of Woolwich, but nothing 
has yet been done, and, indeed, no ministry appears inclined to grapple 
with it earnestly. The unpopularity necessarily occasioned by any in- 
creased taxation renders Chancellors of the Exchequer prone to depict the 
condition of the country in the rosiest light. 

There is a saying attributed to the first Napoleon, that Jes coups 
dépingle entre les nations précédent les coups de canon, and the tone 
the French government organs have assumed with reference to our arma- 
ments seems to bear out the truth of the remark. It is certainly very 
cool for the French to justify their increased navy by the efforts we are 
making to place ourselves in a decent posture of defence, but the two 
countries cannot stand a comparison. Virtually, France only assembles 
a great fleet for aggressive purposes, and in order to hold the supremacy 
of the Channel, if possible : she has no colonies to protect, and no one 
would be so insane as to try and wrest Algeria from her. England, on 
the other hand, has a territory spread over the whole world, and requires 
fleets in all waters to ensure the safety of her immense commercial inte- 
rests. It may be that we are at present quite competent to cope with 
the French navy ship for ship, but that is not enough, as we can easily 
prove by a supposititious case. Were Louis Napoleon to declare war 
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against England, it is more than probable that his fleet would, in the 
first instance, slip out to destroy. our homeward-bound traders. Such an 
insult would madden the English nation, and it would insist on our fleet 
being at once sent out to follow up the French, and repeat: the daring 
deeds which distinguished it under a Nelson. But suppose Napoleon 
were to profit by the absence of our fleet to send an army. of two hundred 
thousand men to invade us, what should we have, in that.case, to prevent 
him? Hence we assert:that England can never be secure till she pos- 
sesses a naval force at least.twice as large as that of France, and if Louis 
Napoleon be reaily sincere, he must: bow to the necessity of such a mea- 
sure on. our part as not going beyond the legitimate limits of defence. 

Two things, then, we consider indispensable for the true defence of the 
country: a really efficient militia, and the formation of several places 
d’armes, where men could. be collected were an invasion to take place. 
To these must be added the most. important item of all, in the shape of 
a Channel fleet, numerically equal to those of France and Russia. We 
certainly have wiped off the reproach to which England was exposed last 
year, and have at length a fleet collected, but it is far from having the 
required proportions. But even were the ships in readiness, there is 
another almost insurmountable difficulty to overcome in manning it. 
Every possible expedient has been attempted: we have had the anomaly 
of a bounty to sailors during a time of peace, but the result has been far 
from satisfactory. While very creditable activity is being displayed in 
our dockyards, the naval rendezvous are nearly deserted. ‘There must be 
something at the bottom of this repugnance to what was.once the glory 
of England, beyond the dread of the lash. 

To employ Lord Palmerston’s forcible remark, steam has now bridged 
the re inet 9 and, were an invasion really intended, there would be no 
insuperable difficulty in carrying it out. The fact is certain that the 
emperor is devoting a degree of attention to his ndvy, which can only be 
meant against ourselves; and his orders are carried out.with a prompti- 
tude and certainty which should serve as a lesson tous, He has a system 
of maritime conscription by which to man his ships, and, as any blow he 
might deal us would be sudden, he has here a great advantage over our- 
selves. Everything that takes place in France at the present moment 
should serve as a warning to us, and yet we take matters as coolly as if 
the Emperor Napoleon were far above all human passions, and sent into 
the world to perform the functions of a model legislator.. We have seen 
him deal a severe blow to either of the great continental powers in turn, 
but although these supply links in the chain of events which must result 
in a trial of strength with England, we allow ourselves to be deluded by 
a few well-worn platitudes from the guest of Compiégne, who doubtless 
holds the emperor's personal assurance that he will be graciously pleased 
to spare England. Before the peace of Villafranca a few persons believed 
in the emperor’s honesty of purpose, but such a lame and impotent con- 
clusion of a war commenced with such tremendous objects must open the 
eyes of even his warmest adherents to the fatal consequences of con- 
tinuing to put faith in the promises of princes. At any rate, we ought 
to be forewarned, and not. by our recklessness offer him an opportunity 
for mischief, which he would be more than mortal were he to neglect. 
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Again, the way in which Louis Napoleon has sacrificed Sardinia to his 
own selfish policy bears a very suspicious affinity to that treaty which 
terminated the Crimean war. Victor Emmanuel has sacrificed his best 
troops, and lost the services of that able minister whose only fault was 
his unbounded ambition, and, to place the crowning seal on his misfor- 
tunes, he has had a province handed over to him, which it will require 
all his military resources to keep in check. The consequences are plain 
enough: an insurrection will break out ere long in Lombardy, which the 
King of Sardinia will be powerless to suppress, and a French interven- 
tion will be necessary. The new kingdom will be converted into a 

ashalic of France, and be ruled by the creatures of Louis Napoleon, 
and, leaf by leaf, Italy will be subjugated to French power. The angry 
passions aroused by the treaty, and the ridicule cast on Italian claims to 
independence, will yet produce much confusion and bloodshed, and the 
ruler who has just sacrificed fifty thousand men to have his name 
ennobled in the page of history as a mighty general, will, of course, in- 
terfere to stop it. When the right moment arrives, when all the pre- 
parations are made, Austria will, in all probability, be offered the Prin- 
cipalities in exchange for Venetia, and France will thus extend to the 
Adriatic. 

From the earliest rumour of war, we have earnestly impressed on our 

readers the dangers to which Europe was exposed by the policy of im- 

erial France, and we regret that our previsions have been so thoroughly 
realised. If further proof be required, we would refer our readers to that 
memorable Blue-book published on the affairs of Italy, in which the 
tortuous‘designs of Louis Napoleon may be traced step by step. The 
masterly manner in which he held Prussia in check, and pampered her 
vanity, is a melancholy instance of the perversion of the highest talents, 
and, though everybody doubted him, his clever combinations enabled him 
to steer triumphantly’ through the shoals of diplomacy without once 
quitting the course he had laid down. Even the summons to Kossuth, 
which so many have regarded as an error of judgment, was really the 
profoundest calculation, for it induced Francis Joseph to grasp at the 
peace offered, through fear of the revolutionary movements that must 
follow on that arch-agitator’s appearance on the stage. Louis Napoleon 
had obtained all he wanted: he had been able to display his undoubted 
courage in the battle-field, his troops had gained an ample crop of 
laurels, and he stopped just at the moment when the reverse of the medal 
was about to be displayed. He gained one more powerful ally, and 
weakened England proportionately, and, as for the wrath of the Italians, 
he was ready to face that. If the worst came to the worst, he could 
overrun the peninsula with his legions, convinced that Austria would re- 
main a quiet spectator, and, better still, he was enabled to crush the last 
spark of constitutional feeling still left in Italy, and for which he, on 
principle, has such a decided aversion. Now he has returned to France 
triumphant, and has full leisure to study the other subjects laid up for 
future execution in the vast storehouse of his mind. 

It is quite evident that, if our ministers duly comprehend the dignity 
of England, no attempts will be made to secure us an admission to the 
farce about to be played at Ziirich, and thus render us accomplices in 
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overthrowing the arrangements of the Congress of Vienna. For the 
purpose of carrying that treaty into effect, we waged a Titanic war 
against France for twenty-three years, and now so changed is the tem 

of the nation, that the present autocrat of France is allowed to cut the 
treaty asunder. It may be very true that we could not in decency take 
up arms to defend a treaty which we assailed by the formation of the 
kingdom of Belgium ; but it seems to us that the behaviour of the French 
in Italy goes far beyond the aid we afforded the rebellious subjects of the 
King of Holland. Austria was forced by us, in 1815, into her odious 
position as gendarme of Italy. She foresaw the sacrifices that ungrateful 
country would thrust upon her, but she felt it her duty to maintain 
the balance of power, and keep France beyond the Alps. Statesmen, at 
that day, considered treaties were made to be kept, But now-a-days we 
have changed all this. It suits the ambitious schemes of a restless 
emperor to overthrow that treaty which he regarded as an insult to 
France, and we allowed him to do so, almost without a protest. By act- 
ing thus, the country solemnly condemned the policy of Pitt and Castle- 
reagh, and the enormous amount added to our national debt during the 
old war was practically thrown away. 

Austria, to whose interest it always has been that treaties should be 
maintained in their integrity, took up the gauntlet of defiance thrown to 
her by the French emperor, and fought the good fight of constitutionalism. 
Sad must her disappointment have been on finding that not one of the 
co-signitaries of the Congress of Vienna came to her support, and that 
even England, to whom the restraint of France within her natural limits 
seemed, im 1815, of such vital importance, now suddenly ignored the 
policy of the old statesmen, and actually advised her to surrender what 
England had taken the greatest part in compelling her to accept. It is, 
therefore, unjust to blame the Emperor Francis Joseph for the course he 
has pursued; and although he may have seen many bright visions of the 
future in the smoke that curled idly to the ceiling from his cigarette at 
Villafranca, they are, after all, but the suggestions of his crafty host, 
whose first and greatest desire is to alienate England from all her con- 
tinental allies. Though, then, we regret the fatal course which the 
Emperor of Austria has accepted, we cannot blame him for it, as it was 
the only thing under the circumstances that he could do. 

Another most untimely circumstance indubitably added to the other 
influences which were working on Francis Joseph. Just at the time 
that a Conservative government was driven—not ignobly—from power, 
Prussia seemed to have shaken off her hesitation, and was preparing to 
offer Austria a favourable diversion, by massing her troops on the north- 
eastern frontier of France. Owing to the mad animosity between the 
French and the Prussians, Austria instinctively felt that a collision must 
take place between them ere long, and, then, she must have won the 
game. This decisive moment the new minister for foreign affairs 
selected to read Prussia a serious lesson on the dangers of armed inter- 
vention, threatened her with the loss of English support, and prophesied 
that the war would have a speedy end, if the combatants were only left 
to their own devices. The prince regent immediately had another of the 
cold fits, which have so often affected him during the whole crisis; the 
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dogs of war were muzzled agam, and the screw was once more placed by 
both powers on Francis Joseph. This time with more success. The 
Emperor of Austria, disgusted with the vacillation which left him and 
Germany a prey to France, at once accepted the hand of reconciliation 
held out by Louis Napoleon, and rejected the officious interference 
of Prussia. At least, we can give no other interpretation to the follow- 
ing passage in the imperial manifesto : 


Notwithstanding the warm and gratefully-to-be-acknowledged sympathy felt 
for our — cause in the paee part of Germany, by the governments as well 
as by the peoples, our oldest and most natural allies obstinately refused to take 
cognisance of the high importance of the great question of the day. Austria 
was obliged to meet alone coming events, the importance of which might 
increase from day to day. 

The honour of Austria—thanks to the heroic exertion of her gallant army— 
having sustained no blemish during the war, I resolved, for political considera- 
tions, to make a sacrifice, and to sign the preliminaries which had been agreed 
to as a preparation for the conclusion of peace. I did this after having acquired 
conviction that less unfavourable conditions were to be obtained by a direct 
understanding with the Emperor of the French than by means of negotiations, 
in which the three great powers not concerned in the struggle would share, and 
in which their collective project of mediation was likely to receive their moral 


support. 
In our humble judgment, Lord John Russell travelled beyond the 
record when he gave this advice to Prussia. The mala fides of Louis 
Napoleon towards this country was visible between every line of the Blue- 
book despatches, and his actions were the logical sequence of his long- 
published opinions. Never could a more favourable moment have been 
selected to humiliate the dangerous power of France than when her 
army was about to sit down before the renowned fortresses of the Qua- 
drilateral, and even her gigantic resources would have been vitally affected 
by the distance to which reinforcements and matériel must be sent. At 
such a moment, a diversion on the part of Prussia would have had in- 
calculable results ; we should have been saved from an imminent danger, 
for the Prussians were eager for the fray, and, in all probability, France 
would have been so crippled that this country might have laughed at any 
menaced invasion, The question was a thoroughly continental one, in 
which we had no right to interfere ; and if Prussia considered her interests 
compelled her to side with Austria, we could only have benefited by it. 
But Lord John assumed a very different course: he coerced Prussia into 
a humiliating attitude, and thus forfeited the friendship of Austria ; he 
has strengthened Louis Napoleon’s hands in an extraordinary degree, and 
Prussia is left an easy prey for him whenever he thinks proper to set his 
armies in motion. On the other hand, we shall be compelled to spend 
enormous sums in putting our country in a proper state of defence, and 
are acquiring the certainty that our turn has been precipitated by the 
imbecility of our foreign minister. Lord John has done many foolish 
deeds in his time, but never one so pregnant with evil consequences as 
the forwarding of the fatal despatch to Lord Blomfield, which kept 
Prussia from striking at the moment when she had collected ail her 
strength to render the blow telling. 
But, as if matters were not already bad enough, we have Mr. Disraeli 
rising in the House, and proposing that England should cast herself on 
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the magnanimity of her generous ally. Manchester begins to quake at 
the enormous proportions her fleet is assuming, so it would be an act of 
real kindness on his part to relieve their minds by checking his exertions. 
Such an act would be the crowning humiliation for England, for it would 
be a confession of most unworthy fear on our part, which could not 
but hasten the catastrophe. Heaven forbid that such should ever become 
the policy of that great party which is honoured by counting a Lynd- 
hurst in its ranks, ever ready to warn the nation of its dignity. Where 
was the Englishman whose heart did not throb on reading the burning 
words in which that great man warned us of the danger to which we 
wilfully exposed ourselves ? 


The noble lord the leader in the other House of Parliament had told them, in 
very emphatic words, that steam had converted the Channel into a river, and 
thrown a bridge across it. These were emphatic words. They knew from 
recent experience that in case of war, without exciting observation, by means of 
railways, and without any notice whatever, a mighty army could in a few hours 
be brought down to the coast at different points. The facilities for embarkation 
were now quite extraordinary. They knew that an immense force might in a 
few hours—might in a night—be landed upon any part of our shores, That 
was the situation in which they now stood. From information he had received, 
and upon which he could rely, he learned that France was at this time building 
a number of steamers, each of which would be able to carry two thousand five 
hundred men, with all the muniments of war. That was the kind of force they must 
be prepared to meet. It was necessary to have a military force sufficient to cope 
with any combination of powers. He knew there would be opposition to exten- 
sive armament on the ground of expense. Let them look at the opposite coast. 
There they saw a disciplined and organised army of six hundred thoustgnd men, 
superior to any force of the same kind in Europe. They were within a few miles 
of the coast, brave and skilful men, well commanded, eager for conflict, enthu- 
siastic, and anxious for glory. That was the power arrayed against us. He did 
not ask that they should meet that force aggressively, but merely that they 
should place the country in a state of defence sufficient to resist any attack that 
might be made. They had seen within the last few weeks, with its professedly 
peace establishment, without any preparation for war, in the short space of five 
or six weeks, an army of one bendsedl and seventy thousand men transported to 
the banks of the Mincio, and accompanying that army were two hundred pieces 
of cannon and a siege train. They had been engaged in and won two battles, 
‘ as well as lesser fights. This was not all. The Emperor of the French had de- 
spatched to the Adriatic a fleet of war steamers, with an army of forty thousand 
men. That showed great power of active motion on the part of France, Were 
they not to take means to resist it? The question of expense and money sank 
into insignificance. They must pay the price of their insurance against danger, 
and moderate would that price be in the expenditure which he proposed. There 
were people who said, let the risk be run. Be it so. If the calamity came, and 
the conflagration broke out, what fearful ruin must fall on them! He might be 
told that these were the weak counsels of old age. Personally, he had nothing 
to fear. His warning of possible peril ought not to be considered as the emana- 
tion of cowardice, but the dictate of wisdom and prudence, 

No words of ours are necessary to point the moral conveyed in the 
above extract, for its truth must go home to the heart of every reader. 
Such are the dangers which beset us, and the only way in which they 
can be conjured is by making an humble appeal! ad misericordiam to 
the Emperor of the French. May we never see the day when such 
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policy is carried into effect, for with it the glory of England will set for 
ever. Let us be resolute and show a bold front, and in that way we may 
escape the peril; but the slightest expression of fear will precipitate 
events. Let us at once beg making preparations for our defence, let 
us throw overboard all miserable palliatives which only serve to make 
matters worse, and then England will be feared, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, respected. 

Fortunately we have still time before us to carry out the proper mea- 
sures. Whatever designs the Emperor of the French may entertain 
against us, he will not proceed to their execution until he os crushed 
Prussia, and prevented her endangering his retreat. Even his gigantic 
army requires a rest after the losses it has experienced in Italy, and his 
exhausted treasury will have to be replenished before he can take the field 
again. We have proclaimed a thoroughly selfish policy, and allowed our 
natural ally to receive a heavy blow in deference to that policy, and we 
must now carry it out to its logical sequence. Let us be prepared to 
hold our own bravely against all comers, or else that policy, which, though 
it may be prudent, is somewhat undignified for a great nation like Eng- 
land, may be ascribed to fear, and the result need not be discussed. 

Such, then, should be the course our ministers ought to steer: truck- 
ling to no power, let them place the country in that state of defence 
which can alone render it respected, and we need have no apprehensions 
as to the consequences. If, however, they decline the responsibility, aud 
fear to approach the nation with the awkward subject, the nation must 
take the matter into its own hands. The neutrality policy has caused us 
to neglect a glorious opportunity for keeping France in check, and we 
must naturally pay stiffly for it. We are all quite ready to provide the 
requisite funds for our defence, but we should like to have something to 
show for our money; and when we find that the matter of our national 
defences is again to be referred to a committee, we begin to grow nervous. 
Any ministry, however, that grapples the subject boldly, and sets honestly 
about carrying it out, may ensure itself of an enormous lease of power. 
And this consideration may possibly stir Lord Palmerston to action. We 
sincerely hope it may. 
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